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Eclectic Series. New Publications. 


‘NOW-I-READY 
Youth’s Temperance Manual. 


SEND FORTY CENTS FOR SPECIMEN COPY. 











HE Intermediate Book of the Series of Eclectic Temperance Phys- 
t iologies. 144 pp. Cloth. Beautifully illustrated. Fully meets the pro- 
visions of the laws requiring schools to teach Physiology and Hygiene with 
special reference to effects of alcohol and tobacco. 
The “Youth's Temperance Manual” treats the subjects wbually taught in 
Physiology, and is also full of practical suggestions connected with every phase 
of daily life. 


Price of Eclectic Temperance Physiologies : 


Exchange. Introduction. 
1, THE HOUSE I LIVE IN, 18 Cts. 30 Cts. 
2. YOUTH’S TEMPERANCE MANUAL, 2 Cts. 40 Cts. 
8. ECLECTIC GUIDE TO HEALTH, 86 Cts. 60 Cts. 





° 


—| Eclectic Angular Hand. 


A COMPLETE COURSE OF INSTRUCTION FOR LADIES IN THE 


PRESENT FASHIONABLE ANGULAR PENMANSHIP, 
By Prof. John P. Gordon, London, 
And PRACTICE CARDS by R. and L. McLaurin. 


INTRODUCTION AND SAMPLE COPY PRICE : 


Eclectic Angular Hand, six copy books, including books of notes, in- 
vitations and other 'forms, each, - 
Practice Cards, four cards in envelope, same size as _copy books 
per set, - 15 cents. 
Com set. of the Eoleotio Angular Hand, by ‘ant for examina aS 
- cen 

















8 cents. 
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Eclectic Physical japan 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
Contains no irrelevant matter. Treats Physical Geography only. 
12 mo. 382 pages, 200 Maps, Cuts and Diagrams. 
Introduction price, $1.00. | Exchange price, 60 cents. 


SEND $1.00 FOR SPECIMEN COPY. 


oc ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Publishers, 
Cincinnati, New York, Boston. 


Mention this Journal 
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Same JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


' ea ‘9 COLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878. 
SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 

188, Nos. 303,604, and Ladies’, 170. For GENERAL WRITING, 100. 204, £39, 
£90, end 604. For BROAD WRITING, Woe. 294, 889, and Stud Point, 849. For ARTISTIC USE 
im fine drawings, Nes. 659 (the celebrated Orowgwill), 290 and 991. 


HENRY HOB, Sole Agent. 














Missouri School af Mines, 


ROLLA, MISSOURL 


The courses of study lead to 
among the most prominent, the foll: 

Civil a Pagina: 
Constructi 


on, Actual ctice in the F 


he eg of Civil and Mining Engineer, and embrace in three years 
Use of in Land and Railroad Surveying, Triangulation, Road 


Mine Engineering : Exploration of Mineral Veins, Timbering, Ore Concentration. 
Mathematics: Algebra, Geometry, Trigonometry, General Geometry, the Infinitesimal Calculus 


ith their numerous applications. 
Mechanics : Rational and applied. 


Chemistry and Metallurgy: Theoretical Chemis 


titative Analysis; M 


, Blowpipe Analysis, Qualitative and Quan- 


etallurgy by lectures. The Chem cal and Assay La are well equipped 


ine Descriptive Geometry, Shades Shadows and Perspective; an extended course is 


PRrPARATORY DEPARTMENT.—Thorough Course of Two Years, completion of which admits 
to Professional Courses without further examination. 
Acapgemic Coursz.—A Thorough Course ot Three Years, arranged with special reference to the 


needs of teachers, 


Tuition, 20 dollars per Year. Board, 10 to 15 dollars per month. 
Term begins September 15th 1889. 


For information, apply to 
___ E. A. DRAKE, Sec’y. 


W. H. ECHOLS, Director. 





Washington University, 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


I. Undergraduate Department— 

" College and Polytechnic School. 
Il. SCHOOL OF BOTANY. 

Ill. SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS. 

IV. LAW SCHOOL. 

Vv. SMITH ACADEMY. 

VI. MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOL. 

VII. MARY INSTITUTE. 


For Catalogues and all details, apply to 


GEO. M. BARTLETT, Sec’y, 
1704 Washington Ave. 


SHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL 


OF YALE COLLEGE. 


Courses in Chemistry, Pure and Applied, in 
Civil _ Moimer ¢ Engineering, in Agriculture, 
Zoology, Mineralogy, and Geology, in 
Biol oP with special to 
for a edical Course, oe chy aad Scientific 
Studies, wi nglis ren and German, 
Political Economy, History, etc. 


my aoa address Prof. Grd. J. Brusn, 
Enoulive Officer, N ew Haven, Conn, 15 -6-tf 


ILLINOIS STATE NORMAL UNI- 
VERSITY, 


For the special preparation of teachers. The full 
Course of eg be cage ene ie Tuition free 
to p23 ey who pledge themselves to teach in the 

to others, $30 per year. High-School De- 
parts so hob et es for [eo soe 














Tuition a per year ‘erm oie Sep!. 10, 1888. 
For particulars, , 


EDWIN C. HEWETT, President, Normal, I). 
MRS. HAILMANN’S 


Kindergarten Tiaining School, 


Opens January 9th and September 5th. 

Send for Circulars to 
Mra. EUDORA HAILMANN, 
LaPonts, IND, 
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CHAUTAUQUA COLLEGE. 





THOROUGH TEACHING 








SUBJECTS. 
By Correspondence ‘Sitios 
nglish. 
The Best Teachers. | German. 
Fifth ve | just beginning. French. 
xperiment Latin. 
Buta pad a oe success. 
Our staunchest friends are} Greek. 
Cusco wae have Ss been Mathematics. 
onges Geology 
tud | a 
a Stuc agg > ved at any Botany. 
Terms: St0-a.. your poder Economy 
foreach study. and all other 
Registration Fee $5. | College Branches. 





William R. Harper, Yale University, 
PRINCIPAL. 

Send 2c stamp for copy of New Calendar contain- 

= full information re = were es and Method 

Study. ee ea CK S ST ARR, Regis- 

tear, c.c. L W HAVEN, CONN. 1l-21-4t 





PHILADELPHIA, Pa., 4313-15 Walnut Street. 
A Thorough French and English 
Home momoen, & for 20 girls. Under the charge o 
Mme. H. CLE and Miss MARION L. PECKE 
French taught erally and practically in two years 
course. English lessons very carefully taught. 
Terms, $300.00a year. 8-21-12t 


BETTIE STUART INSTITUTE. 
A DAY AND BOARDING SCHOOL 


oe Youre Ladies and Children. Reopens Thursday 
1889. For terms, &c., write or apply to the 
MRS. A. ‘M. BR 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 





Priel ictpal, 








fireericen pOUSA TORS. Agency 








AIDS TEACHERS 
AND SCHOOL OFFICERS 


IN MAKING THE BEST 
Engagements. 


PARTICULARS FREE. 


Address, 
0. H. P. Grundon, A. B., 
MANAGER, 
1104 Pine Street, St. Lonis, Mo 
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MUSICAL GIFTS 


TO YOURSELF OR OTHERS. 

A velaaie gift of permanent value is a Music 
Book filled with choice Vocal and Instrumental 
Music, as:— 

Piano Classics, 
Songs, 


Classic Tenor 
Classical Pianist, 

Song Classics, 

Classic Baritone and Bass Songs, 
Song Classics for Low Voice. 


Six elegant books of exce — h'gh musical 
character, with large colleetions of the pest > 


and pieces. Each $1, boards; $2, cloth gilt 

Of quite sot a, are the new 
POPULAR S$ G COLLECTION. 
37 first-class songs t- class composers, 


SeryLaR we be ESTION.. 


POPULAR. DANCE MUSIC COL- 
ECTION., Fine modern Waltzes, Cotillons, 


Se 
Price of each $1, boards ; $2, cloth gilt. 


A pretty Gift Book is Gertrude H. Charchill’s 
Birthday Book of Musical Composers, $1.25. 
Ditson & Co., call attention to their 


and or Ou Freee INSTRUM EKTs, 


to their ANDOLS ie. an 
cheap.) fete} s, = 
Most of PR Bs may at en ranc . ‘J 


C. Haynes & Co. , 33 Court St., Boston). Piease 
send to that address for full’ description and 
prices. They have also the best Instruction Books 
for all instruments. 


Oliver Ditson & Co,, Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York. 


PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY 


Publishers and Dealers in Draw- 


Ing and Artists’ Materials. 
PUBLISHERS OF 
Prang’s American 


Text Books of Art Education. 


A system of Drawing used in the leading cities 
of the country. The system has a wider adoption 
than all other systems united. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
PRANG’S DRAWING MODELS, 
PRANG’S SCHOOL PENCILS, 


PRANG’S SCHOOL COMPASSES. 

Particular attention is called to PRANG’S 
DRAWING MODELS, which have been spec- 
jally designed tor the teaching of Drawing in 
Primary and Grammar Schools. 

The models include geometric solids and tab- 
lets, and also objects suitable for use in studying 
bofh the facts and appearance of form, and are 
therefore direct adjuncts to both constructive and 
pictorial drawing. 

They are the products of the highest mechani- 
cal skill, and are a delight to both teachers and 





— 
hey are placed upon the market at the lowest 
possible rates. and are rapidly being introduced 
into the schools of the leading cities. 

For Catalogues and particulars address 


The Prang Educational Co., 
7 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
Western Agency, 7Q Wabash Avenue, 

Chicago, Ill. 
Mention this Journal 


Estey dreans 


STAND ALONE as the leading Organs of the 
World. For delightfvl quality, purity and ex- 
quisite sweetness of tone, variety of effects and 


great durability, they HAVE NO EQUAL. 


Estey Pianos 


The most popular Pianos ever made. Have equai 
merit with the celebrated Estey Organs. Strictly 
first class. Fully warranted. Only medium 
im price. Cash, or time payments. Address 


ESTEY & CAMP, 


916 and 918 OliveSt., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Sar-We refer ty anv Bani’ in St- Loulsor Chieagos 


20-11-1at 








Please mention this Journal in answering 
Advertisements. 


SHORTHAND FREE. Ten I-essons iu 

Shorthand by Mail, Fare or CuarGe. Send 

for fir t lesson and begin study at ence. Address 
Witt J. Hupson, Columbas, O.. 


NEW SYSTEM OF BEE-KEEPING ! 


In nearly every family there 
is some one who could keep 
Bees on my plan, and secure a 
. y If 

not desired to keep Bees for 
prost in dollars and cents, keep 
some to have honey for tants 
use. Jllustrat 


of Bee Keeping, Pree Syitem 
a me te 








TEACHERS WANTING ows, 


Change of oe. or promotion to broader 
fields with larger salaries, should address the 


"WESTERN TEACHERS BUREAU, 


DES er bey IOWA. 

W.A M da, Manager. 
Now is the time.to enroll in onder to sec rethe 
best positions for the next season. 1-22-12t 





Do you wish HLA stan Texas or other Southern State? 
Ifso, add 




















‘Texas. Teachers’ Bureau, 


pe TEXAS. 
Penis Mention this Journai 








3s KE 
aP Xc 
Teachers’ Bureau. 


[Both Sexes.} 
Supplies Professors, Teachers, Governesses, 
Musicians, etc., to Colleges. Schools, Families, | 
and Churches. — Book- -keepers, Stenog- 
raphers, Copyists, to awe irms 
Perey ORY ie MRS. A. D. CULVER, 
29 Fitth es N. Y. City. 
Mention this Journal 


ec | 


11-2I-1y 





BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
Schools, Fire Alarms,Farms, ete, FULL 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN 6 TIFT, Cincinnati. 0 



















We herewith present you 
the exceedingly valuable notice 
that we sell the so highly cele- 
brated Eldredge & Diamond Ma- 
chines extremely cheap at retail 
in unoccupied territory. Sent on 
trial if desired. Special induce- 
ments and protection to good dealers. Liberal 
discount to ministers. Singer Machives cheap. 
Circulars and information free. J. G. GEITZ, 
General Western Agent, {317 and 1319 North 
Market St , St. Louis, Mo. . 20-6t 





— Standard Type-Writer. 


The standard writing machine of 
the world; used and indorsed by 
all leading houses and profession- 
al men. Full line of type-writer 
supplies. Send for circular. 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 
308 North Sixth Street, 
ST. LOUIS. 


$5000 Salary paid bright young men and 
ladies. Outfit Free. Branch Office, Marietta, Pa. 
4-21-12t 
















With our camplote equipments, is a 
i business, and as a recreation, 
instructive end exhilarating. 


No asove spowsdqpot Syn aphy 
\3 k easil —- Send a 20. ‘for 

ee! easily mac “4 m or 
\ fs page t illustrated, book, with full par- 


ticulars and sam: hotes. Address 
\ SCHULTZE PHO mi UIPMENT CO, 
= 5 Chatham Sq., New York. (Box E), 


ANY PERSON CAN PLAY the PIANO | 
and Organ WITHOUT ateqcuer using Soper’s In- 
stantaneous Guide to the Keys. Price 1.00. No pre- 
vious knowledge of music whatever required. Send 
for book of testimonials free. Address THE 
DOR aot MAGAZINE, 19 Park Place, New York. 
21-6t_ 


ST.—|-JOSEPH' S-|-JOURNAL. 


Devoted to the interests of Schools. 


Published by the Pupils of St. Joseph’s 
Academy. Send iocts. for a Sample 
Copy. Address 
ST. JOSEPH’S JOURNAL, 


South St. Louis, Mo. 


Barnes’ Foot Power Machinery. 


Workers of Woop orn eTAL, 
without steam wer, using outfits of these 
Machines. can bid lower, and save a 
more money from be ae besa than 3 [= - te 
by any other means for doing their LL, 

wo so for ‘ ‘ie 





1221 -tf 
















Industrial Schools or Home Training. 
With them bo wk ean acquire jour- 
fore they “go 
Price-List Free. 


Bo. 739 - Ruby St., Roekford, Til. 






100 Popular Songs and illus, catalogng, 


Aad l0c. 3 books 25c. THURBER & Co 


Bay Shore: & N.Y. 


uR “Tools to Work With’’ 
increase the efficiency of the 
teacher greatly—increase the attend- 
ance and interest in the school, and 
profit the pupils largely. Enclose 2c. 
stamp for circulars. Address The 








Mrs. E. COTTON, 
GORHAM, MAINE. 





J. B. Merwin School Supply Co., St. 
Louis, Mo, 





The Moran Short-Hand Company. 


archon LESS Ne by See Norm od 


Business and Academieal Branches. 

The Reporting Style, complete Text-Book, Pit- 
man System, $1.s0. 100 Suggestions to Short- 
Hard Stude ts, ~ The Sign Book 25 C'S. 5 
Manual 25 cts.; Short-Hand Primer to cts ; Les- 
son Card: ct. TRIAL LESSONS FREE. 

Branch Office Y. M.C A. Building, Kansas 
City, Mo. ‘So students enrolled. 


Address ELDON MORAN, Princ. 
1522 Olive Street, St Louis. 


2-22- tf 


Littell’ $ Living Age, 


Jan, 1, 188, THE LIVING 
AGE entered upon its fBOth 


Volume. 





Prescott, 

and mai others, 

ithas met with constant com- 
dation and 





AWeekly Magazine, 


it gives more than 
Three and.a Quarter 














Piss misbied this Journal in 
answering advertisements. 


WRITER te sy GIVEN 
ype: to introduce. end postage way 
and Address “* Modern 





| Office,” Columbus, Ohio. 


Mention this Journal 


REWARD Cards, Christmas Oards, Reports, 
Bocks, Engravings, etc. 15 samples for t c.; 40 





| samples for z25c. so Elegant Embossed Christmas 


| alogue free. 


j 


| 11.2I-lyr 


Cards $1.00 40 choice chromos $1 co. Large Cat- 
WILLIAM MORGAN, Publisher, 
White House Station, N. J. 
Please Mention this paper. 


THE DORCAS MAGAZINE 
is full of useful information on Woman’s Handi- 
work, Knitting, Crochet-work, ene apey & Art 
Needlework, and other household topics of practi- 
cal character. Ev ery lady should ~ eevee for it. 
Price c.a year. ddress TH MAG- 
CAS MAGAZINE, 19 Park Pines Nee York. 1221-6t 


a ieee Send $1.25, $2.10-or $3.50 
fora sample box at retail 








by express, of the BEST 
an y CANDLY._ IN- AMERI- 


CA. Put up in elegant 
boxes, and strictly pure. 
Suitable for presents. Ex- 


Try it once. 
Address OC. F, GUNTHER 
212 State St., 


ressed to any address 
| an trom Denver east or Bos- 
ton west. 


Chisago. 


DRESS 
STAYS 


Thread, Cloth, and 
Satin covered. Try them! 
Address’ The Warren Featherbone Co., 
Three Oaks, Mich. 
1-21 Mentien this Journai 











Finished in three styles. 





NEW SCHOOL AIDS are the best and 
cheapest system for conducting day schools in good 
quiet order. A set contains 220 large beautiful 
chromo excelsior, merit and credit cards elegantly 
chromo- “yg in ninety — designs, 
rice per set half set 110 cards CHR rn) 
REWARD C Abs. pretty Esitcese: scenes, flow- 
ers, children, birds, animals, etc., assorted, prions 
per dozen: size 2x3 % In 4c; 2 wxd % 6c; 2 4% 
dc; 34 x4 H12e; 3 4X5 34 .18C; 4 %x625c. CHR MOS. 


size 5 %x7 % 20c perdozen. SCHOOL oe 
weekly or monthly, card board, 10c cr met 
thick ‘writing paper 6c per doz. ABET 


CARDS, 500 large plain letters and figures tainted on 
250 thick cards % inch square, 25c per set. READ- 
ING CARDS for little ones, ten stories 20c. TOY 
MONEY, like U. 8. coin money, on thick card 
| boar d, $16 worth assorted for 25e. 200 New Patterns 


in Drawing 30c. Large set samples pretty chromo 
school reward, fine gift cards and teachers’ school 
supplies 20c. New price list and few samples free. 

all postpaid by mail. Posies 8 POUCH & Ot Please 


send a trial order. A.d. 
9-21-91 ARREN P,A 





Something New for Busy Men! 
[000 DAILY PAPERS 


AND ABOUT 


3008 Weeklies and Periodicals 
READ BY PROXY. 


| SUBSCRIPTION, $10.00; CLIPPINGS, 5c. 


aa Canvassers Wanted. Send stamp for Explan- 
atory Circular. Address 


WESTERN. BUREAU OF PRESS CLIPPINGS, 
Room 2, Times Building, CHICAGO. 


MENTION THIS PAPER IN YOUR ORDER. 


yma Loo New price-list of Rug 
mach +e, Patterns, Yarn, etc., 
and book of beantifel colored pat- 

aha. tern designs, F 
ey E. nose & Co., Toledo, O. 


5-2l-ly Mention this Journai 








ANTED—TEACHERS—Serd_ toc (silver) 
W ier insertion of your name and address in U. 
S. School Directory for ®o. It will bring you 
hundreds f papers, valuabic samples, chances to 
make money, get situations, &c. ABNER. J. 
SMITH, Eastwood, Ky. 12 2: -3t 


SEF. 3. SIENA) sae SS Linas 

: gooey eH tae rasope fe) lower lovers 
tc. W. PARK, Fannettsburg, Pa. 

| Rar Be prompt, This offer will appear but once more 











Thousand double-column octavo 
matter yearly; and | aay wi 
freahness and’ comple 

tempted, 


The best Essays, Reviews, ge mt 
Sketches of Travel and Discovery, Poetry, S 
entific, Biographical, Historical, and 
litical Information, from the ie 
body ot Foreign Periodical Liter- 
ature, 
It is therefore invaluable to every American 
reader, as the only satisfac oety , fresh and COM- 
PLETE compilation of an indispensable current 
fitonterc teen SABLE because it embraces the 
productions of the 


ABLEST LIVING WRITERS 


> all branches of Literature, Science, Polities and 
rt. 


OPINIONS. 

**No man who anResttents the worth and value 
ot this sterling pnbiication would think of doing 
without it. Nowh ere else can be found such a com- 
prehensive and perfect view of the best literature 
and is thou ht of our times.’’—Christian at Work, 

ew 
a AS one of those few publications, weekly or 
monthly. which seem indispensable...There is noth- 
ing noteworthy in science, art, literature biogra- 
P ns pitloson A or religion, that cannot be found 
n it...1t contains nearly all the good eerie of 
the time.’’—The Churchman, New Yo 
**Replete with all the treasures of othe best cur- 
rent meee, the best fiction, and the best poetry 
of the day... It stands unrivalled.2°—The Presby- 
terian, Philadelphia 

tie inaintains its "teadies position in spite of tle 
multitude of aspirants for public favor.’°—New 
York Observer 

“Biography, fiction, science, criticism, history, 

poetry, travels, whatever men are interested in, 
alt are found here.’°—The Watchman, Boston. 

y the careful and judicious work’ put into the 
editing of THE LIVING AGE, it is made possible for 
the buay man to know a of what is going on 
with everincreasing activity in the world of letters. 
Without such help he is lost.’’ 
corder, Philadelphia. 

‘Init we find the best productions of the be st 
writers upon all subjects ready to our hand.’ 
Phila. Inquirer. 
**The readers miss very little thatis important in 
the periodical domain.’ ’—Boston Journa) 
**It may be truthfully and cordially said that it 
porer Le thd or valueless page.’’—New York 


rts. ‘edited with great skill and care, and its 
weekly appearance giv es it certain advantages over 
its monthly rivals.’’—Albany Argus. 
**It furnishes a complete compilation of an in- 
— a literature.’’—Chicago Evening Jour- 


of reading- 
a combined 
teness nowhere else at- 


—Episcopal Re- 


‘*For the amount of reading-matter contained tlie 
subscription te extremely low.’’—Christian Ad- 
vocate, Nashvil 

**In this weekly magazine the reader finds all that 
is worth knowing in the realm of current liter- 

ature.’’—Canada Presbyterian, Toronto. 

**It is indispensable to ali who would keep 
abreast of our manifold progress. It is absolutely 
without a rival.’’—Montreal Gazette. 

Published WEEKLY at $8.00 a year, free of postage: 
or for $10.50, THE LIVING AGE and any one of the 
American $4 monthlies (or Harper’s Weekly or 
Bazar) will be sent for a year, postpaid; or, for 
$9.50, THE cone AGE and the St. Nicholas or 
Scribner’s M. 

Now is the t =y to subse ribe, beginning with the 
New Year. 

Address, 


LITTELL &CO, Boston. 
THEJEADING ENGRAVING ESTABLISHMENT OF THE COUNTRY 
woop 
me METHODS ied a reriony 


SV PeWEST 









BRUSH DRAWINGS. 
Na HAND Worx ,No 
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. State of the Mississippi Valley,” 
which should draw students froma 
large circle of States, if it was proper- 
ly managed has been so misminaged, 
as officially reported by a committee 
appointed by the Governor to look in- 
“We. fin 

Seu 
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Punted for the Editors, by Perrin & SMITH, 
and “Entered at the postoffice at St. Louis, Mo., 
and admitted for transmission through the mails 
at second-class rates "’ 





Mr. J. H. Bates, Newspaper Advertising 
Agent, 41 Park Row (Times Building), New 
York, is authorized to contract for advertisements 
in all the editions of the AMBRICAN JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION at our best rates. 
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We make no apology to our large 
circle of readers of the several editions 
of this JouRNAL outside of Missouri. 


The ‘ University of the empire 


to ite affairs, that this committee say: 


much to our mortifica- 

that the young ple of our 

ate go elsewhere to finish their edu- 
cation.” 


Of course this committee recommend 
‘@Ghange of management, and one of 
the committee goes so far as tosay that 
‘the: person or persons in charge” 
should be “relieved of the manage- 
ment,” 
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CERTAINLY the newspapers of Mis- 
souri are all interested in our educa- 
tional movements in the Common 
Schools, the High School, the Normal 
Schools and in the State University 
tov—if we only had one. All these in- 
stitutions come to be in their work the 
direct allies of the newspapers of the 
State. Where thereisa high degree 
of intelligence such as is sure to pre- 
vail where the schools are flourishing 
—there the people want newspapers— 
there they are able to pay for them— 
there a thousand demands are made 
for printing in endless and various 
directions. When the people are ig- 
norant and illiterate, they do not 
want, subscribe for, or pay for a 
newspaper—they do not want 
printing of any kind or sort—there is 
only darkness where there is illiter- 
acy. 

Why, then, when an able responsi- 
ble, intelligent Committee appuinted 
by the Governor make such a ‘ re- 
port,’’ as we print, on the State Uni- 
versity—why is it that the newspa- 
pers of the State do not lay ‘‘ the de- 
plorable state of facts’’ which have ex- 
isted ‘‘ for twelve years’’ before the 
tax-payers and the people? 

Why? 


Lieut and intelligence — tailing 
that, lightming! The country can 
take its choice. Carlisle is for chaos 
and lightning. Ignorance and dark- 
ness breed the latter. 

Ignorance costs. Intelligence pays. 








The truth will be spoken, 


! 
The Committee appointed by Gov. constitutionality of a question already 


Morehouse, consisting of Hon. J. Per- 
ry Johnson, Senator from the 24th 
District; Hon. Saml. K. Crawford, 
representative from Benton Coynty, 
and Hon. John F. Morton, of Ray 
County, to visit the various Institu- 
tions of Missouri, have, in the dis- 
charge of their duties, rendered the 
State a great and essential service. 

The Report has been made to the 
Thirty-fifth General Assembly, and 
one thousand copies printed in pamph- 
let form. 

We present extracts from this Re- 
porton ‘The State University,” and 
its management under Dr. Laws, in 
another column. Tax-payers, pa- 
rents, and others interested in our 
Educational affairs in Missouri and 
outside of Missouri, will find these 
extracts interesting reading. 

We shall publish other extracts 
from the Report on the University 
and Dr. Laws’ management—with 
comments, as we can find space. 

As will be seen by those who read 
this Report carefully, this Committee 
have rendered the Sta e an import- 
ant and essential service. 

+e Bae 

Poor old Harvard University! how 
can it ever expect to cope with “the 
University of the empire State of the 
Mississippi Valley,’’ while not “a 
member of the faculty’’ owns a “‘stuff- 
ed elephant?” 





THE opponents of the Blair Bill 
confuse the issue, when asking the 
significance of the JoURNAL’s state- 
ment that forty four Senators voted 
for the Blair Bill. 

Let it be remembered that seventy- 
six Senators represent the interests 
of the country as a whole, instead of 
the local constituency which belongs 
to a member of the House. 

Let if be borne in mind that these 
Senators are especially experienced 
in constitutional law. 

Let it not be forgotten that each of 
them represent nearly one million of 
citizens! Then, indeed, it will be 





seen how foolish of others todiscugs the ! 





pronounced upon three times by this 
august tribunal. Then, indeed, will 
be appreciated the hopelessness of 
success for those who, by chicanery, 
would defeat the will of forty mil- 
lions of persons. 


Political subtleties may delay, but 
no power can defeat a measure which 
has been discussed in all its aspects, 
and whose reasonableness has but be- 
come the more evident as the fierce 
light of debate has played about it. 





Dr. LAws and his ‘‘ elephant’’ both, 
fail to draw students, or to keep them 
at the State University ; but Dr. Laws 
draws large sums of money, and has 
arranged to draw from the present 
legislature still larger sums of money 
—for what? Why, according to the 
‘‘ official report’’ of the Committee ap- 
pointed to investigate the concern, to 
run a course of study which should be 
remitted to the Normal schools and 
academies and common schools. 


In order to swell the list of attend- 
ance at the University Dr. Laws ropes 
in the children of the Common Schools 
of the town, and defrauds the State 
by another misappropriation of the 
funds of the University. 


This is the reason of the searching 
far-reaching questions of the Commit- 
tee appointed by the Gov. to look into 
the management of the concern,when 
they ask : 

“Can it be urged truthfully that it 
has advanced and kept pace with our 
normal schools, our private colleges 
and academies, or even with our com- 
mon schools, or that it has kept 


abreast of like institutions in other 
and surrounding States ? 


Will it be claimed that it is a uni- 
versity in fact, or that its manage- 
ment and course of study compare fa- 
vorably with its sister universities ?"’ 
Of course no such thing can be “urged 
truthfully,’’ and this is the reason 
why, as stated by Hon. John F. Mor- 
ton, that ‘‘ for twelve years this -de- 
plorable state of facts has existed,’’ 
and why he believes ‘‘the person or 
persons in charge should berelieved ot 
the management.” 
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_ publish the report in another column, 





To this people, to this nation, with 
its more than six millions of illitera- 
ates, the work done by our teachers is 
a birth from darkness into light; from 
weakness into power. Do we so see it, 
and help and reward it? 





THE intelligent person will read the 
world and its laws, and see his rela- 
tions to it; and the world and its laws 
and relations will appear and demand 
to be read by thefintelligent person. 
What can ignorance know of these? 


In the commonest human face of 
your commonest pupil—if your have 
such an one—there is more of beauty 
and intelligence than Raphael can 
take away with him. 

WHERE is the scale competent to 
measure the outcome of this work done 
by the faithful teacher? 


Tuts mysterioue tide of vision, open- 
ing up and out into power to see 
events and things and their relations : 
Who can measnre it? The teacher 
brings it, inspires it, directs it to wise 
ends. Let us take hold and help, and 
not hinder such work. There is alas! 
too little of it in the world at best. 

THE teacher is the root of so many 
great things and great thoughts, 
which ripen into noble action, that we 
reverence them in the work they do. 

Do not attempt to put obstacles in 
the way of such work. 














tial 


WHY? 


j 4 Jay was the able and searching 

“report’’ of the committee, ap- 
pointed by the Governor to investi- 
gate the State University up at Co- 
lumbia, suppressed ? 

Dr. Laws seems to have met some 
gentlemen, once, whom he could nei- 
ther buy nor bulldoze into silence ; 
but when the report of his tyranny 
and malfeasance in office was printed, 
and the “deplorable state of facts,” 
whieh has existed under his manage- 
ment “for twelve years’’—why did 
not the press of the State publish 
this “deplorable state of facts’’"? We 








and the parents who have sons to ed- 
ucate and the tax payers who pay 
this “fiddler”? while his stuffed ele- 
phant marches into the University 
through “a hole in the wall,” will 
find this report mighty interesting 
reading. 

How can Missouri expect or induce 
intelligent people, who want to edu- 
cate their children, to come and settle 
in a State where its leading literary 
institution can be held and kept un- 
der such blighting influences for 
twelve years ! 

Read the report. Study the search- 
ing questions asked in regard to the 
avork and standing of the State Uni- 
versity under Dr. Laws—or rather, 
the lack of work and of standing of 
this fraud upon the people. Read the 


his malfeasance in office and his re- 
peated misappropriation of funds en- 
trusted to him. 

Dr. Laws, says a correspondent of 
The Republic, ‘is the Board of Cura- 
tors as well'as the Presidentof the 
State University.” 

We throw some side-lights on to 
the report—but the report itself 
should be read—will be read—but 
why has it been so systematically ig- 
nored and suppressed by the news- 
papers of Missouri? Why? 

THERE follows in the track and 
work of every conscientious teacher, 
the dawn of justice, intelligence and 
liberty. This is their reward, this is 
their success—so we say, let us write 
and print the great things our teach- 
ers have done and are doing—rather 
than to belittle their work. 


GRAND OLD MISSOURI! 








E hope every~teacher in the 
State will have the Inaugural 
Address of Gov. Francis read in their 
schools; and we hope further that 
they will give it a careful and thor- 
ough study. 

We notice, that in his enumeration 
of topics on which legislation is pro- 
posed—education stands first, 

We call the attention of our teach- 
ers, also, to the other topics enumer- 
ated—to ask what sort of preparation 
the pupils get in the schools for the 
discharge of these duties and for the 
proper handling and wise legislation 
on such topics? The three R’s will 
scarcely answer all these demands. 

Gov. Francis says : 

‘* New conditions have been created 
and new problems present themselves. 
How to meet them to the advantage of 
the State will require the best intelli- 
gence. Affirmative and positive ac- 
tion is necessary if we would advance 
the interests of the people and push 
Missouri forward to a higher place 
among the great States of the nation. 

As legislators you have a difficult 
and important task to perform, call- 
ing for the exercise of wise discretion, 
intelligent application and unswerv- 
ing fidelity. Your earnest co-opera- 
tion is essential to the successful ad- 
ministration of the State. The session 
upon which you are entering promises 
to be a notable one. The statute laws 
of the State are to be revised. Legis- 
lation will be proposed on matters 
pertaining to education ; to the collec- 
tion of the revenue; the method of 
exercising the right of suffrage; the 
regulation of the liquor traffic; the 
regulation of railroad, telegraph, 
telephone, express and sleeping car 
companies; of banks and insurance 
companies ; of the storage, inspection 
and sale of grain; the introduction of 
the underground wire system; the 
perfection of sanitary methods; the 
inspection of cattle; the organization 
and maintenance of the militia; the 
government of State institutions ; the 





repeated and the reiterated story of 


and, by no means the least important, 
the encouragement of immigration.” 





Tuart ‘hole in the wall,’”’ up at the 
State University, was made by order 
of Dr. Laws.” The ‘‘stuffed elephant”’ 
was put through the “hole in the 
wall” by order of Dr. Laws, and then 
the “hole in the wall” was filled up 
by order of Dr. Laws, and then an or- 
der was passed by order of Dr. Laws, 
that no one should ever again make a 
“ hole in the wall” of the State Uni- 
versity. Great is Dr. Laws of —— ——! 


LOADED. 


TTENTION is called to the follow- 
ing official statement of facts 

in regard to the management of the 

State University at Columbia, Mo. 

For once, it seems the Governor 
appointed a committee to look into 
this concern—a committee that Dr. 
Laws could neither buy up nor bull- 
doze, and this report we present be- 

iw. 

The people of the State of Missouri, 
who pay the money wasted, misap- 
propriated and squandered by Dr. 
Laws, should read this report care- 
fully and digest it. 

It is loaded with facts which ought 
to send Dr. Laws for his malfeas- 
ance in office and his mal-adminis- 
tration of the affairs of the Univers- 
ity—into the more congenial and ap- 
propriate business of running the 
‘‘whisky saloon’ in Kansas City, in 
which it is said he is interested. 

Let the committee, however, tell 
their own story of shame on the man- 
agement of 

“THE UNIVERSITY. 

“The University was established and 
is presumed to be maintained for the 
higher education of the young men 
aud women of Missouri, looking, of 
course for patronage from other States 
and Territories, drawn there by rea- 
son of its great educational promin- 
ence and standing as a great educa- 
tional center. It should and must ere 
long be so managed and conducted as 
to be the pride of our people, both at 
home and abroad, and our people are 
determined that in the future it shall 
accomplish the ends for which it was 
established. 

Will it be claimed that it now occu- 
pies the position among the great ed- 
ucational institutions of the country 
that the wea] th, intelligence and pros- 
perity of the people of Missouri deser- 
ved? 

Can it-be urged truthfully that it 
has advanced and kept pace with 
our Normal schools, our private 
colleges and academies, or even 
with our common schools, or that 
it has kept abreast of like institutions 
in other and surrounding States? 

Will it be claimed that it is a uni- 
versity in fact, or that its management 
and course of study compare favorably 
with its sister universities ? Although 
it has been fostered by the State, its 
wants supplied with no stinted hand, 





priations from time to time, and the 
endowment fund is yielding constant- 
ly increased supplies, we find, much 
to our mortification, that the young 
people of our State go elsewhere to 
finish their education, that there is 
discontent and want of harmony 
among its faculty, that the relations 
between the management, the 
faculty and the students are not 
harmonious, that the students 
have been denied that most sacred 
right of American citizens, the right 
of petition,‘and that there is want of 
recognition between the governing 
power and the students that must 
soon, if not remedied by a change of 
management and mutual recognition 
of the rights of each other, maim an‘ 
retard the University in its great 
work. 

Actuated by no other feeling than 
that of State pride, friendship and 
fidelity, to this, the principal of our 
State institutions, hoping to see it 
placed in the line of advancement and 
distinction it deserves, we Lope by 
thus calling attention to the manage- 
ment and to the present condition of 
affairs to bring about such change as 
will remove and correct the sources of 
complaint and place the institution on 
the high road to success. 

We also find that the course of 
study adopted by the University is 
such as to seriously, in our opinion, 
conflict ‘with the Normals and. the 
common schools of our State, and de- 
tract from the reputation and stand- 
ing of the University as a school for 
the higher education of the young men 
and women of the State. The prepar- 
atory course,-arranged for two years 
should be remitted to the Normal 
schools and academies and common 
schools, and its course of study con- 
fined to a regular university course. 

In the management of the Univer- 
sity there are some things that we do 
not feel at liberty to pass over with- 
out notice, as they show the animus 
of the management and a disposition 
todo as they deem advisable, with- 
out regard to authority. 

There has been for some time in the 
museum an elephant, owned by a 
member of the faculty, bought, with- 
out authority for the University. The 
Thirty-fourth General Assembly was 
asked to appropriate money for his 
purchase, but after due consideration 
refused todoso. Since that time the 
Board of Curators has, without au- 
thority of law, made the purchase, 
and actually paid some $1,100 out of 
the maintenance fund, and left a bal- 
ance of some $500 or $600 yet to be 
paid. 

Another instance of the manage- 
ment was the action of the authori- 
ties touching the erection of 

A CLUB HOUSE, 

They asked the Legislature to ap- 
propriate $20,000 for that purpose, 
and also $3,000 to purchase a five-acre 





while our State Legislature has been 





Labrlishment and creation of offices, 


liberal in granting it increased appro- 


tract of land adjoining the campus a4 
a location for the club-house 
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It was represented by those’ press- 
ing these appropriations that there 
was no place in the then campas suit- 
able or fit as a site for the club house, 
and that the purchase of the five acre 
tract would furnish a fine, eligible lo- 
cationsand at the same time would 
square out the campus. 

After.the appropriations had been 
made they proceeded to erect the club 
house, not on the part purchased for 
that purpose, but immediately behind 
the University building aud at the 
confluence.of the natural drainage of 
the campus, in a low, damp and illy- 
drained place, where, from the very 
nature of the ground, the inmates 
must be exposed to sickness and much 
inconvenience, reserving the five acre 
tract purchased for its location for 
some other building in the future. 


The club house, where one hundred 
young men were expected to live, was 
placed in a low, damp, unhealthy lo- 
cation, in order to save the more 
sightly, elevated and healthy site for 
a possible work laboratory they hope 
to build some time in the future. 

We can but condemn the methods 
used. to. induce the purchase of the 
five acres, or the apparent breach of 
faith in placing the club house in the 
low, damp location itis built on, in- 
stead of on the five acres the Legisla- 
ture was induced to purchase for that 
purpose, neither can we refrain from 
condemning the action that gave pref- 
erence of location to a mere workshop 
laboratory over a building intended as 
a home for hundreds of young men. 
These transactions show an utter dis- 
regard to the representations made 
by their agents, and a total want of 
respect for the legislative will. 

The Legislature, under the repre- 
sentations before stated, and by a 
commendable desire to provide means 
at as little cost as possible to deserv- 
ing young men of the State to secure 
the benefits to be realized at th's in- 
stitution, has by the action of the 
management been maltreated, as well 
as the confidence of the Legislature 
violated. 

The foundation of the building is 
wet, the basement used as a kitchen, 
dining room and wash room; the plas- 
tering is to some extent damp, and 
the drainage very imperfect. In fact, 
the sewerage from the University was 
not connected until a short time be- 
fore our visit, having been permitted 
to overflow the campus. ; 

No bath rooms or closets, no pro- 
vision for heating, no fire escapes,— 
in fact, none of the modern conveni- 
ences provided, yet this appropria- 
tion is almost expended. 

We farther find that it will cost 
several thousand dollars to put the 
grounds and building in a sanitary 
‘ondition fit to be occupied by the 
students, not considering other ob- 
jections and inconveniences resulting 
from the plan adopted in the erection 
and location of the club house. 





Fully coneurring In the above, I re- 
spectfully submit the additional sug- 
gestions: That this institution has 
been under the present management 
for twelve years, and the deplorable 
state of facts exists as above stated. 

Iam of the opinion that the meth- 
ods employed should be abandoned, 
or the person or persons in charge re- 
lieved of the management. For nu- 
merous and satisfactory reasons, I be- 
lieve that the last suggestion should 
be adoped and the first would follow. 

JoHN F. Morrtoy,”’ 

[To be eontinued.| 
‘Ir you send your boys up to the 
State University Dr Laws will show 
them “‘the elephant,” and then he 
will take them up to the ‘‘whisky sa- 
loon’’ in Kansas City, and ‘‘fix’’ them 
so they will “see snakes.”’ 

Great is Dr. Laws of ——! 


DR. LAWS EXPOSED. 


HE whole atmosphere of the State 

University, with Dr. Laws at its 
head, is tainted with dishonesty and 
corruption, and it is no wonder that 
students who have any self-respect, 
will not stay there. 

Here is an extract from the ‘‘offcial 
report’? made to the Legislature of 
Dr. Law’s malfeasance and misappro- 
priation of public money. The com- 
mnittee say: 

‘There has been for some time in 
the museum an elephant, owned by a 











member of the faculty, bought with-. 


out anthority for the University. The 
Thirty-Fourth General Assembly was 
asked to appropriate money for his 
purchase, but after due consideration 
refused todoso. Since that time the 
Board of Curators has, without au- 
thority of law, made the purchase, 
and actually paid some $1,100 out of 
the maintenance fund, and left a bal- 
ance of some $500 or $600 yet to be 
paid.”’ 

The people of Columbia say that 
“Dr. Laws is the Board of Curators 
as well as the President ot the Uni- 
versity.” 

This malfeasance in office by Dr. 
Laws is the reason why Hon. John F. 
Morton, one of the committee, says: 


“The person or persons in charge 
should be relieved of the manage- 
ment.” 
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THE CLUB HOUSE. 





R. LAWS, 80 say the people of Co- 

lumbia, ‘‘is the Board of Curators 
as well as the President of the Univer- 
sity.’’ How do the people of the State, 
who have been unfortunate enough to 
send their sons to him —or who fortun- 
ately have so far only been consider- 
ing the question of whether they would 
or would not send their sons to him— 
how do they like this feature of the 
‘report of the Committee on the Club 
house.” 

The Committee say, that after Dr. 
Laws, by misrepresentation, had got 
$23,000 out of the legislature to buy 
land and build a club house: 


“They proceeded to erect the club 
house, not on the part purchased, for 
that purpose, but ediately behind 





the University building and at the 
confluence of the nataral drainage of 
the campus, in a low, damp and illy- 
drained place, where, from the very 
nature of the ground, the inmates 
must be exposed to sickxess and much 
inconvenience, reserving the five acre 
tract purchased for its location for 
some other building in the future. 

The club house, where one hundred 
young men were expected to live, was 
placed in a low, damp, unhealthy loca- 
tion, in order to save the more sight- 
ly elevated and healthy site for a pos- 
sible work labo-atory they hope to 
build some time in the future.” 


Wouat do the people of the State of 
Missouri say to such a transaction as 
this—low damp, unhealthy ; a club- 
house where one hundred young men 
are expected to live—at the conflu- 
ence of the natural drainage of the 
whole campus ?”’ 

This is the work of—and this is the 
way of—-8. 8. Laws, M. D., D. D., LL. 
D., President of the State University 
of Missouri. 

How do you like it? Whatdo you 
think of it? This is the reason why 
the committee says in the ‘‘official re- 
port to the legislature that ‘‘ We find 
much to our mortification that the 
youny people of our State g elsewhere 
to finish their education; and why Hon. 
John F. Morton believes that ‘the 
person or persons in charge should be 
relieved of the management.’’ 

We rather think the Legislature, 
the people and the tax-payers will 
agree with him. 





MORE MONEY. 





2. LAWS is again knocking loudly 
at the door of the State Treasury 
for large appropriations for the State 
University, and that tooin the faceofan 
official prin‘ed report made to the 
Legislature by a committee appointed 
by the Governor who say in regard to 
the deception practiced in the misap- 
propriation of funds for the Club 
House - these, remember, are theexa :t 
words of the official report— 


‘tNeither can we refrain from con- 
demning the action that gave prefer- 
ence of location to a mere workshp la- 
boratory over a building intended as 
a home for hundreds of young men. 
These transactions show an utter dis 
regard to the representations made by 
their agents, and a tota/ want of re- 
spect for the Legislative will, 

The Legislature, under the repre- 
sentations before stated, and by a 
commendable desire to provide means 
at as little cost as possible to deserv- 
ing young men of the State to secure 
the benefits to be realized at this insti- 
tution, has by the action of the man- 
agement been maltreated, as well as 
the confidence of the Legislature viol 
ated! 

The foundation of the vise - is 
wet, the basement used as a kitchen 
dining-room and wash-room; the plas 
tering is to some extent damp, and 
the drainage very imperfect. In fact, 
the sewerage from the University was 
not connected until a short time be- 
fore our visit, having been permitted 
to overflow the campus. ~ 

No bath rooms or closets, no provis- 
ion for heating, no fire escapes,—in 
fact, none of the modern conveniences 
provided, yet this appropriation is al- 
most expended. 

We further find that it will cost 
several thousand dollars to put the 
grounds and building in a sanitary 
condition fit to be occupied by the stu- 


?| lieved of the management. 





dents, not considering other objections 


and inconveniences résulting from the 
plan adopted in the erection and loca- 
tion of the club house.’’ 


In view of the above ‘deplorable 
state of facts,” will Dr. Laws get his 
big appropriations to buy ‘ elephants”’ 
and build ‘‘Club Houses ?’’ ; 

Is such a person, fit to be trusted 
with public money or public confid- 
ence, or is he fit to educate the young 
men and women of Missouri? 

The ‘additional suggestions,” by 
Hon. John F. Morton to the official re- 
port of the committee appointed by 
the Governor on the State University, 
seem to be timely and well put. 

They are as follows: 


“That this institution has been un- 
der the present management for twelve 
years, and the deplorable state of facts 
exists as above stated. 

I am of the opinion that the meth- 
ods employed should be abandoned, 
or the person or persons in charge re- 

ieved of the management. For nu- 
merous and satisfactory reasons, I be- 
lieve that the last suggestion should 
ae adopted and the first would fol-. 
ow. 





THEY WILL NOT STAY. 


TUDENTS who go to the State 
University at Columbia, will not 
stay there under the tyrannical bul- 
ly who—to the disgrace of the State— 
presides over the forlorn hope—who 
“enter, and leave hope behfind.”’ 
A correspondent of The Republic, 
under date of Jan. 22d, in speaking 
of the management, says: 


‘Dr. Laws is the Board of Cura- 
tors as well as the President of this 
institution. A professor is neither en- 
gaged or discharged except on the 
say so of Dr. Laws.”’ 


The same correspondent says: 


“Tt is a lamentable fact that but 
Sew students pass only one year in the 
Missouri State University, and out of 
the few that complete the course here 
it is safe to say three-fourths leave 
with an ill feeling toward the institu- 
tion. 


If the present General Assembly 
will listen to the minority report ot 
the Hon. John F. Morton of Ray, and 
act accordingly, a great reform can be 
occomplished in the Missouri State 
University. We want the General 
As-:embly to ask the students fur in- 
formation, and not to get all of their 
information from Dr: Laws in the 
lobby at Jefferson City as has been 
done heretofore.” 


The minority report of Hon. John F. 
Morton of Ray County, reads as fol- 
lows: ji 





* * * * * 


“This institution has been under 
the present management for twelve 
years, and the deplorable state of 
facts exists as above stated. 

Iam of the opinion that the meth- 
ods employed should be abandoned, 
or the person or persons in charge re- 
For num- 
erous and satisfactory reasons, I be- 
lieve that the last suggestion should 
be adopted and the first would fol- 
low. JoHN F. Morton.” 





Is not Dr. Laws strong enough, 
when he has an elephant in the Uni- 
versity which he bought by a misap- 
propriation of funds belonging to the 
University, to deny the students ac- 
cording to the official report of the . 
committee—'‘ the right of petition?” 
Perish the thought. 
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HAVE you read “Testa ’’? 


Ger “Testa” and read it to the 
boys. 








THE school is a solid corner-stone, 
from which the people build and re- 
build themselves constantly. It is 
worth a thousand-fold more in its help- 
ful power than it costs. Let us stand 
by and sustain the teacher with a lib- 
al hand. 





THE teachers bring the pupils face 
to face with things; put into their 
hands the keys of power, and give 
them the voice of persuasion, and lead 
them with awe and wonder out of 
of themselves into the world at large. 





To the person who cannot read—and 
there are more than six millions of 
such in our land; to the person who 
cannot read, the wisdom that has 
been, or the wisdom at any distance 
from him, is as if it had not been at 
all. Ah how isolated and weak and 
unfruitfal ! 





Syesight, heart, intellect, sincerity, 
sympathy: these can teach and will 
teach. 

These will find their own method at 
first-hand—not second-hand. 





as 
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- FRIENDSHIP. 





HAT is your idea of friendship? 

We heard the relation defined 

a short time since by a cultured, de- 

vout, sincere woman, and it assumed 

such a lofty attitude under the light 

of her genius and in her interpreta- 

tion, that we looked to see what Emer- 

son said of it, and we found among 
other great sentences the following : 

‘¢ What is so great as friendship, let 
us carry with what granduer of spirit 
wecan. Let us be silent,—so we may 
hear the whisper of the gods. 

Let us not interfere. Who set you 
to cast about what you should say to 
the select souls, or to say anything to 
such? No matter how ingenious, no 
matter how graceful and bland. 

There are innumerable degrees of 
folly and wisdom, and for you to say 
ought is to be frivolous. Wait and 
thy soul shall speak. Wait until the 
necessary and everlasting overpowers 
you, until day and night avail them- 
selves of your lips. 

The only moneysof God is God. He 
pays never with any thing less, or any 
thing else. The only reward of virtue 
is virtue: the only way to have a 
friend is to be one. 

You shall not come nearer a man by 


soul only flees the faster from you, and 
you shall catch never a true glance of 
his eye. 

We see the noble afar off and they 
repel us; why should we intrude? 
Late—very late—we perceive that no 
atrangements, no introductions, no 
consuetudes or habits of society would 
be of any avail to establish us in such | 
relations with them as we desire—but | 





solely the uprise of nature in us to the 
same degree itis in them: then shall 
we meet as water with water: and if; 
we should not meet them then, we! 
shall not want them, for we are al- 
ready they. 
In the last analysis, love is only the| 
reflection of a man’s own worthiness | 
from other men. Men have sometimes | 
exchanged names with their friends, | 
as if they would signifiy that in their 
friend each loved his own soul. 
The higher the style we demand of 
friendship, of course the less easy to 
establish it with flesh and blood. We| 
walk alone in the world. Friends such | 
as we desire are dreams and fables. | 
But a sublime hope cheers ever the| 


faithful heart, that elsewhere in other | 
regions of the universal power, souls | 
are now acting, enduring and daring, | 
which can love us and which we can 
love. 

We may congratulate ourselves that 
the period of nonage, of follies, of 
blunders, and of shame, is passed in 
solitude, and when we are finished 
men we shall grasp heroic hands in 
heroic hands. 

Only be admonished by what you 
already see, not to strike leagues of| 
friendship with cheap persons, where 
no friendship can be. 

Our impatience betrays us into rash 
and foolish alliances which no God at- 
tends. By persisting in your path, 
though you forfeit the little you gain 
the great. 

You become pronounced. You de- 
monstrate yourself, so as to put your- 
self out of the reach of false relations, 
and you draw to you the first-born of 
the world—those rare pilgrims where- 
of only one or two wander in nature 
at once, and before whom the vulgar | 
great show as spectres and shadows| 
merely.’’ 
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THE paper read before the Goethe 
School in St. Louis, by Mrs. C. K. Sher- | 
man is entitled to special mention. It 
exhibited a perfect acquaintance with 
its theme, a most delicate and dis-| 
criminating sensibility, and the skill- 
ful interweaving of reflections which 
have additional value and interest 
when presented by a woman. 

It Chicago can appreciate the use- 
fulness of such quiet, intelligent, 
persistent workers, it will not be 
long before the city by the lake will | 
add yet a new element of leadership. 








MANTEGAZZA, in ‘“‘Testa,’’ says : 
“No instrument can equal a book | 
as a transmitter of ideas; it is the| 





getting into his house. If unlike, his 


most powerful magnet between men.”’ 


| three to five feet wide. 


IMPORTANT SUGGESTIONS ON 


SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. 


eS 

BY J BALDWIN, PRESIDENT SAM NOUSTON/NORMAL INSTITUTE. 

oO 
[As the edition of the JournaL containing this excellent article by 

President Baldwin, was long since exhausted, we republish it at the re- 

quest of a large number of teachers from several of the Western and 








| Southern States.—Eps]. 


SCHOOL APPARATUS. 

School apparatus embraces all those instrumentalities used for the pur- 
pose of illustration in the lessons taught. Tools are not more important 
to the mechanic or farmer, than school apparatus is to the teacher. The 
good teacher is skillful in the use of it, or becomes so, and it more than 
pouBLEs his efficiency. 


The district school set of implements, alone, is here considered. Schools 
of a higher grade are usually well supplied with apparatus. Only in dis- 
trict schools, where apparatus is most needed, do we find a lamentable 
destitution of it. 

,. THE BLACKBOARD HEADS THE LIST. 
In all branches of study the Blackboard is in constant requisition. The 


| teacher who ignores the blackboard deserves to be ignored by the school 


| board. It is an open confession of inefhziency. 

Exrent.—The board should extend around the room, and should be from 
The bottom of the board should not be more than 
three feet from the floor. The teacher’s board should extend up to the 
ceiling, to give place for programme, standing diagrams, etc, It is impos- 


| sible to have too much blackboard surface in the school room. 


MareriaL.—Liquid slating is preferred by many to slate. Placed on a 
smooth plaster Paris wall, or a board, it gives entire satisfaction. Slated 
paper, attached to the wall, answers admirably. The superiority and 
cheapness of liquid slating have caused the disuse of all other materials. 
Liquid slating may be had of all leading dealers in school apparatus. 

Krasers.—During recitation, each member of the class should have an 
eraser. For a trifling outlay you can secure a sufficient number of the 
very best erasers. 


Crayon.—The common cheap crayon gives the best satisfaction. If the 
erasing is done slowly, and with a downward motion of the eraser,the dust 
is not seriously offensive. Pupils need to be trained to erase properly. 

Usg or Biackxsoarp.—The least competent and most obscure teachers 
use the board in mathematics. The skillful teacher uses it in all recita- 
tions. In language and grammar the exercises are written on the board, 
and sentences are diagrammed and parsed on the board. In geography 
maps are drawn ou the blackboard and lessons outlined. In reading, words 
are spelled and defined ; inflection, emphasis, pitch, force and quality of 
voice are marked. But it is neeclessto enumerate. The qualified teacher 
will no more attempt to teach without ample blackboard surface, than the 
farmer will attempt to farm without a plow. 

Il, READING APPARATUS. 


Illustrated reading charts, slates and blackboards are all taat are needed. 
To interpret and illustrate the lessons, every available ob‘ect will be mar- 
shaled into service. 


GEOGRAPHICAL APPARATUS 

The earth is the rea] basis of instruction in this branch. Each lesson 
is based on the child’s observation and experience Correct teachiug leads 
she child to observe and discover for himself. No definite ideas cau be 
given without Globes and Maps. 








THE “RUBY CASE,” WITH SPRING ROLLERS, 
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Grosue.—A globe i ina hinged. case, with ‘lock and hers: 8 to 12 inebes 
in diameter, and a five inch hemisphere globe and a good magnet are 
needed. We present a cut of a Globe 


In Hinged Apparatus. Case. 

Maps.—A set of outline 
maps, and local maps of the” 
township, county and State, 
are indispensable. These 
maps, as well as the globes, 
will be advantageously used 
in every recitation. . Only 
quack teachers. are guilty of 
the crime of leaving these 
valuable aids unused. Shame 
= such stupidity and neg- 
ect. 


COST OF A SET OF APPARATUS. 


It is astonishing, when we 
find that the common school 
set of apparatus, consisting 
of a set of outline maps, 
blackboards, globes, reading 
charts, a magnet, etc., cost- 
ing only from $60 to $80, 
that any school should be 
unsupplied. It is mortifying 
to know that less than one- 
third of the schools of the 
United States are supplied. 
Men squander millions on 
their appetites, and leave 
their children destitute of the 
necessities of intellectual life 
—Judicious expenditure is 
true economy. Money in- 
vested in school apparatus 
pays the highest possible 
dividends. 


IV. USE OF APPARATUS. 


A prominent work in nor: 
mal schools and normal in- 
stitutes is to train teachers 
in the use of apparatus. But 
without such training the in- 
genious teacher may work up| 
to a high degree ot skill. 

Teaching is decidedly a 
common sense work. Here 
is the child to be educated. 





MERWIN’S GLOBE CASE—Open. 





MERWIN’S GLOBE CASE—Closed. 


Here are the instrumentalics. 


Good judgment guides in the application 
of means to ends. 


The teacher is an artist. He fashions immortal spirits. Here, avoida- 
ble mistakes and the withholding of the necessary educational helps and 
the best instrumentalities are worse than crimes. 

Hountsvit_z, Texas. 


These tools to work with are absolutely essential to success, Will 
school officers as well as teachers please remember that the most eminent, 
experienced and practical educators we have, say it is a fact that with a 
set of outline maps, charts, a globe and a blackboard, a teacher can instruct 
a class of twenty or thirty more effectively and profitably, and do it in less 
time, than he would expend upon a single pupil without these aids. 


In other words, a teacher will do twenty or thirty times as much work 
in all branches of study with these helps, as he can without them—a fact 
which School Boards should no longer overlook. 


Teachers owe it to their pupils, to their patrons, and to themselves, to 
secure every facility to accomplish the most work possible within a given 
time. These facts should be urged until every school is amply supplied 
with blackboards all around the room, a set of outline maps, a set of 
reading charts, a set of physiological charts, a globe, crayons, erasers, a 
magnet, etc., etc. 


Address: J, B. Merwin School Supply Co., 


DEALERS IN SCHOOL SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS, 
No. 1104 Pine Street. - ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Every successive generation be-4 lie schools, and @ living example of 
comes a living memorial of our pub-; their excellence,—EVERETT. 
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OUR Prewitt 6¥cr10- 7 
PEDIA, 


WwW we send postpaid with 
the AMERICAN JOURNAL: OF 
»| EDUCATION fur $1.00 per year, is for 
all teachers who do not have ready 
access toa library. 

Many teachers write that itis the 
most useful book ever published. — It 
contains 800 pages, 50,000 separate and 
‘distinct references, and 1,200 engTav-, 
ings, illustrating various topics.. In 
addition to the full and complele 
Cyclopedia arranged in alphabetical 
form, we have bound up in the volume | 


A COMPLETE LIBRARY OF 
KNOWLEDGE, 
including a Guide to Correct Speak- 
ing and Writing; Book-keeping; a' 
Complete Guide to Business ; Chrono- 
logical History ; Mythology ; 
AN INDEX TO THE HOLY BIBLE; 

a Complete Brief Biographical Dic- 
tionary. Full and Complete statisti- 
cal History of the United States, cor- 
rected to the latest date. The Inter- 
est, Banking, Usury, Insolvent, and 
Homestead Laws of the United States 
are for the first time gathered togeth- 
er in one volume. 


A LIST OF COUNTERFEIT NOTES, 
with Rules for detection of Counter- 
feits. Sepatate Dictionaries of Musi- 
cal, Nautical and Geographical terms. 
A carefuily prepared treatise on Pro- 
nunciation, giving rules and examples 
whereby every one can become his 
own teacher. 





AN APPENDEX OF THE ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY. 

giving hundreds of words not contain- 

ed in the ordinary dictionaries. 
FLAGS OF ALB NATIONS, 

beautifully illustrated by colored 

plates In fact the book is.a complete 

library in itseJf, which in separate 

volumes would cost at least $100. 

It is profusely illustrated, and con- 
tains a mine of information on almost 
every subject known to man. Every 
one of the many different depart- 
ments is worth more than the cost of 
the book. As ‘‘ knowledge is power,”’ 
this Cyclopedia will be a source of 
wealth to thousands of ages and con- 
dftions in life. It is not only the 
best for the price, in all respects, 
but by far the cheapest, Cyclopedia 
ever published. This handsome oc- 
tavo volume is printed on good paper, 
and handsomely bound in cloth em- 
bellished with gold. 

We hope teachers everywhere will 
show this helpful and valuable Pre- 
mium to their friends, so that all may 
secure it. It will besent, postage paid, 
with the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION, one year, for $1. Send 
ten cents to register it. 

__——+ oe 





Poor old Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity! They may have a wise Presi- 
dent—but what can be done unless ‘‘a 
member of the faculty’ owns a “‘stuff- 
ed elephant’’—no matter if it was 
“bought without authority.” 


a a me 


Tue teacher is like @ solid piece of 
silent strength in the midst of his pu- 
pils, and they know they can rely up- 





on him. 


MEN and women are not roused to 
heroic action and self-denial, such as 
is demanded of our teachers—by ease, 
by hope of pleasure, by recompense 
merely; and yet all men and women 
too are more heroic on a full stomach 
and with ‘‘shotin the locker!’ Let 
us sustain these saints in the work 
they do for us and for the children, 
the State and the nation. 





KINDLE the inner, spiritual, and you 
have a flame that burns up all lower, 
paltry pecuniary considerations. 





EXISTENCE itself is a great fact 
when our teachers begin to reveal to 
the children their relations to it and 
to each other ; but if their minds re- 
main closed to this phenomena, they 
had better never been born. 

We begin here and now to see the 
real value of the work our teachers 
are doing. 





WE must have the seeing eye, the 
sympathetic heart, if we are to attain 
to the highest success as teachers. 





The music that can deepest reach 
And cure all ill, is cordial speech 


4 oW to Gure 
SKin & acalp 
DISEASES 
owith the< 

, CUTICURA 
REMEDIES. 


HE MOST DISTRESSING FORMS OF SKIN 
and scaly diseases, with loss of hair, from 
infancy to old age, arespeedily, economicaily and 
permanently cured by the CUTICURA REMKDIES, 
when ai! other remedies and methods fail. 
CuTIcuRA, the great Skin Cure, and CuTiICURA 
Soap, an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared froin 
it,externally, and CuT1ICURA RESOLVENT, the new 
Blood Purifier, internally, cure every form of skin 
and blood diseases, from pimples to scrofula. 
Soid everywhere Price,CuTicuRA, soc.; Soap, 
25c.; RESOLVENT $.. Prepared by the Potrex 
DKUG AND CHEMICAL Co , Boston, MAss. 
Sar Send for ** How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


a@ Pimples, blackheads, chapped and oily <a 
= skin prevented bv ‘CuTICURA Soap. “oa 


z Relief in one minute, for all pains ard 


weaknesses, in CuTicURA ANTI- PAIN 

Sat mpl De x STONE'S BRONCHIAL WAFERS. 
FREE®:: to vers and Teachers. Agents 
Wi ed rr “STONE MKDICINE CO., Quiney, Mlinois- 














PLASTER, the only pain- killing plaster. 25c 


1% gentleman at the head of one of 
our most flourishing Literary Insti- 
tutes in the Southwest writes us as 
follows: 

‘The plan for a course of popular 
free lectures here, was inaugurated 
for two special reasons: First, about 
a large number of our pupils are 
teachers orin course of preparation to 
become teachers. I wish them to 
have, in addition to our course of 
study, as broad views of life as possi- 
ble, and nothing will better give 
them the desired breadth of thought 
than such a series of lectures by 
thivking, cultured, educated men. 

Second, I am anxious that our peo- 


ple generally become more thorough- 


ly aroused upon all subjects pertain- 
ing to the welfare of the State. We 
need to break down certain prejudices 
and barriers in society, and get al/ the 
people interested in these new move- 
ments, and especially in popular ed- 
eation. Yours very wuly, ‘, 
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THE real teacher flashes out illumin- 
ation, lighting up the subject or topic 
of the recitation or discussion, and 
shows its relation to life and its value 
to the everyday duties of the student. 
A hum-drum, lifeless method — an 
imitation way—does not develop eith- 
er the power of the pupil or the 
teacher. Let every recitation be a re- 
freshment and not an exhaustion. 

BAR pt 0 Bae = ee 
THE real teacher, with prompt 
insight, discriminates and dwells up- 
on the important parts of the topic or 
subject of the lesson. 


CPS Re Sale Pe 

INTELLECT, courage, affection, in- 
tegrity, ability, patience, experience— 
ah! how much we demand of the 
men and women who teach the chil- 
dren. They live in the public light, 
walk in it, teach in it—do we pay for 
all these virtues, all this culture, as 
well and as much as we ought? We 
fear not. Let us do justice by these 
faithful teachers, for they do work 
for this day and month and year and 
age and century and centuries yet to 
come ! 





Tue teachers reach out and discov- 
er and interpret the secrets of science 
and nature all over this great conti- 
nent. How large and broad their 


work! 
SD Oc 


In our books lies the soul of the 
whole past, and our teachers in- 
terpret for us their meaning. They 
give us the keys by which these cho- 
sen possessions of the few become the 
wealth and inspiration of the many. 


BeBe ee 

AuL4imes and all places open up 
and open out their treasures for the 
children under the guiding hand and 
work of the teacher. They show us 
how to do all-important work in all 


time. 
ee te 


He who shows us in any way, 
things better and larger and more 
helpful than we knew before—such 


an one is the real teacher. 
ee EEE 


Ir the people properly understood 
the importance of more education and 
culture, how helpful and strong they 
would be in supplementing in all wise 
and practicable ways the work our 
teachers are striving so earnestly to do 
for the children. Is not this work of 
showing this, of vast importance—so 
it seems to us. 

There is salvation, prosperity, and 
happiness in this—not for the few 
alone, but for all. 





THESE new and better ways our 
teachers reveal, become the light and 
abiding wealth of the world. 
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science? Then you ‘would contribute 
so far to close the eyes of the mind 
to the wonderful realm of social exis- 
tence, for grammar initiates one into 
the alphabet of the language which 
that department speaks. 

By grammar, the pupil gets the tools 
—the microscopes and telescopes, and 
cameras—by which he can summon 
social existence before him, and ex- 
So, too, should one (as by 
the object lesson system) make edu- 
cation a more exclusive training of 


=| the senses—he would undervalue the 


=e: | mastery of the printed book, and tend 





WHAT SHALL WE STUDY. 





BY WM. T. HARRIS, LL. D. 





ee AN! know thyself!’ By self- 
knowledge the individual 
flows forth out of his immediate 
sensations (within whose narrow 
sphere he is as a brute, know- 
ing neither good nor evil; for 
these are relations) and traces out his 
existence through the regions of space 
which it involves, and the sons of 
time which are its conditions. He 
finds that his existence is no private, 
isolated affair, but a vast system—a 
process which has become through 
time, and is becoming, a process em- 
bracing all nations and all climes. 
“He omnipresent is— 
All round himself he lies; 
Osiris spread abroad 
Up-staring ia all eyes.” 

These five elementary branches are 
of infinitely more importance in a 
course of education than any others 
can possibly be—for this reason: The 
pupil who is taught how to master 
these subjects, is at the same time 
taught how to master all branches of 
human learning. ‘Then how impor- 
tant that the system of teaching each 
branch should be in the spirit of the 
whole!’’ Most true! In teaching read- 
ing, which stands apart from the other 
four as the one of transcendent impor- 


to reduce man from a member of the 
organized system of society, back to 
that of a mere individual, dependent 
on his own immediate senses for his 
knowledge, and thus degrade him from 
the mastership of all sense, through 
all time, to the mere mastership of 
his own senses, in its narrow limita- 
tions of space and time. And this is 
not the worst; those great realms of 
art and poetry, of social and political 
sciences, and of philosophy, would be- 
come eclipsed for the want of the de- 
velopment of the organs in man by 
which he should perceive them. 

‘But what of school education that 
goes beyond the rudiments—granted 
the rudiments should consist of the 
five branches named ?”’ 

The day is fast dawning when the 
individual makes himself independent 
of the personal teacher and a long 
course at a university or higher 
schools, by means of the printed page 
and the universal diffusion of books 
and periodicals. Once it was neces- 
sary to resort to the university to hear 
the master speak on the theme, for it 
was nowhere written. Then came the 
first days of printing, and universities 
were resorted to for the advantage of 
their valuable libraries. Now comes 
the era of public and private libraries, 
and the newspaper, so that every man, 
woman and child is at a university. 
Hence it happens that university edu- 


tance, the pupil is to be initiated into} cation loses its ancient and European 


the realm of literature—the morning 
land of imagination and phantasy, the 
noonday of science and theology, and 
the evening red of history and the 
past. 

But in order that this branch shall 
be reinforced, there is added a special 
training in the cardinal directions 
which branch out from literature as a 
center. Arithmetic gives him a drill 
in the severe method of physical 
study: geography in the exhaustive 
methods of natural history; grammar 
the method of philology and social 
sciences, while history (of his own 
country) opens up the method of trac- 
ing out relations of events and politi- 
cal combinations. 

Is not the elementary stage of edu- 
cation sufficient to inculcate and illus- 
trate methods? So far as it goes, it is. 
Would it do to strike out one of these 
branches, and substitute therefor any- 
thing else? For grammar substitute 
chemistry, or some other physical 


signiticance. 

The High School course commences 
where the District School course 
leaves off; and, preserving the same 
symmetry, it continues on toward the 
more complete mastery of METHOD. It 
follows out the first and fourth 
branches into foreign languages, and 
the study of literature in a compend. 
Of foreign languages, the Latin stands 
first to the English in order of impor- 
tance. It gives the root words, to that 
part of the English vocabulary which 
is more especially the language of 
thought and reflection, while the Teu- 
tonic or Gothic groundwork is the 
language of the sensations and com- 
mon life. Hence the culture of the 
individual is immensely facilitated by 
a few months study of Latin. French, 
German and Greek follow Latin at a 
considerable distance, though they 
are of far more value than any of the 
other foreign tongues, after singling 
out Latin. In mathematics the pupil 





in the High Schooi masters geometry 
and algebra, and is thereby initiated 
into the spatial mathematics and the 
higher analysis. 

In physical geography, he branches 
off into natural history ; and in nat- 
tural philosophy he obtains a compen- 
dious view of physics. 

Thus the studies of the High Sehool 
should follow the channels begun by 
the District School, and pursue the 
plan of giving the youth a rounded 
culture and the command of himself. 
Having this, the youth can safely be 
left to select his own avocation. But 
our national idea, the interests of hu- 
manity, protest alike against a one- 
sided education, that shall predestine 
the child to a mechanical employ- 
ment. Compared with any of these 
general studies here laid down, a spec- 
ial branch would be an impertinence, 
and would be a stumbling block for 
the reason that its presuppositions are 
found in this general course. 

The youth must be trained to the 
use of books, and initiated into the 
technics of the various branches and 
then he may be safely left to educate 
himself. Surrounded by the modern 
appliances created by the art of print- 
ing, his whole life will be a continuous 
university training. 





THE GOETHE SCHOOL. 


HE Goethe School, held in the 

Guild-Room of St, George’s 
Church, was in all respects success- 
ful. 

The remark made by Dr. Holland, 
that it was a pity that all persons are 
not Americans, all Americans dwell- 
ers in St. Louis, and all residents of 
St. Louis present in the Guild-Room, 
was justified by the ability displayed 
in many of the lectures. 

To Dr. Holland St. Louis owes 
much in many ways; but not the 
least of his services has been the pro- 
vision of a local literary centre. Thus 
far the ladies have predominated in 
the audiences, for in St. Louis many 
ladies use their leisure for self-im- 
provement, while the men are busy 
with the interests of ’Change. 

Much also is due to ladies who, 
like Miss A.C. Fruchte, “take from 
the solid day’’ to interest their ac- 
quaintances in subjects beyond so- 
cial gossip. 

Doubtless, as Dr. Holland’s pur- 
pose becomes more fully developed, 
we shall find the Guild-Room the na- 
tural home of all useful effort, and as 
the full scheme becomes manifest, 
many whose interests do not happen 
to include a study of Dante and Go- 
ethe, will be drawn upon to serve the 
community in their own individual 
ways. 








Put wisdom and love and justice 
into your daily work as a teacher, and 
no power can cope with you. Light 
is the one thing needed in this world. 
Our teachers bring and scatter light 





all the time. 
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AN IMPORTANT MEETING. 





OMING right after the Inaugura- 
tion of the new President, the De- 
partment of Superintendence meets in 
this city, and elsewhere will be found 
the programme. 

President Campbell and Secretary 
Luckey, in the call for the meeting, 
speak most encouraging words. They 
Bay: 

‘* Nothing shall be left undone by 
those in charge to make the meeting 
take rank with the most notable of 
its predecessors in point of attend- 
anee, general interest and real profit 
to the Cause of Education.’’ A cordial 
and pressing invitation is extended to 
all to attend and participate in the 
proceedings. 

We are assured that live subjects 
will be presented, able papers read, 
by prominent men and women, and 
ample time afforded for thorough dis- 
cussion. 

Then, come, educators from every 
State and Territory in the Union, from 
California’s and Oregon’s shores and 
mountains and valley slopes; from 
Maine’s cities and forests, and the in- 
tervening States between; from the 
Everglades of Florida, the Gulf States 
West to Minnesota’s and Dakota’s 
borders on the North. Come all. 

Come first to the inauguration ; you 
will all want to be there. Then stay 
over and enjoy the further treat of at- 
tending the meetings of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence, where 
grand educational thought will be 
eliminated, productive of good to the 
cause of popular education. 


+bé 
we 





WE are glad to see from circular let- 
ter No. 3, issued by the officers of the 
‘* National Teachers’ Association,’ 
the meeting which is to be held in 
Nashville, Tenn., July 16th to 19th, 
1889, that they have broadened out 
somewhat their list of speakers. 

Col. A. 8. Colyar, of Nashville, Tenn, 
is to discuss ‘‘ Education and the Re- 
public,” and a very able discussion it 
will be of course. 

Prof. Alexander Hogg, Superintend- 
ent of Schools, Fort Worth, Texas, is 
to discuss ‘‘the Problem of the Hour 
for Public Education,’’ and he is fully 
competent to set forth this problem. 

Prof. C. M. Woodward, of the Man- 
ual Training School of Washington 
University, St. Louis, Mo., is to state 
“The Results of Manual Training in 
this Institution” Dr.S. H. Peabody 
of Champaign, Iil., and Dr. Wm. T. 


should be addressed to Prof. Frank 
Goodman, Secretary, Nashville, Tenn. 





MEN and women, in the later years 
of life, can be students and make ac- 
quisitions of valuable knowiedge, just 
as well as the boys and girls who are 
students in our schools. 

When we hear a person saying 
that for want of opportunity, or the 
proper improvement of opportunities, 
they have entered on the years of 
manhood or womanhood without 
proper intellectual culture, therefvre 
itis too late for them to hope to make 
amends for lost opportunities,that the 
“day of grace’”’ for them has passed, 
that inteliectual. improvement for 
them is no longer possible, we are 
sure by proper effort they can make 
amends for what was lost in their 
earlier years. We admit the task is 
not easy of setting about and. acquir- 
ing the habits of study late in life, 
yet it has been done and can be done 
again, Itis better to begin late than 
never. 





To theseolder sons and daughters 
‘the gates are ajar,’’ the doors of cul- 
ture stand wide open, and whoever 
will may enter the temple of learning. 
Wordsworth says: 

“Books are yours, 

Within whose silent chambers treasure lies, 

Preserved from age to age; more precious far 

Than that accumulated store of gold 

And orient gems.” 


And adds, to close the encouraging 
stanza, 

“These hoards of truth you can unlock at will.” 
And in another of his best poems he 
says: 

“Dreams, books, are each a world; and books we 
know 
Are a substantial world, both pure and good; 
Round these with tendrils strong as flesh and 
blood, 
Our pastime and our happiness will grow.” 
Anotherwho grew learned by im- 
proving his opportunities in later 
life, says: ‘‘Those who enjoy books 
need never look forward to old age 
with despondency. Time cannot last 
too long fur them, and they may safe- 
ly defy the advance of years ;”’ and 
he adds aword of encouragement to 
those who, like himself, did not enjoy 
educational advantages in earlier 
years: “Those who, either from lack 
of opportunity or want of cultivation, 
did not Jearn to love books in youth, 
it is never too late to learn.” 





Lady Mary Wortley Montague wrote 
in her old age, ‘‘ Books afford a con- 
stant variety of entertainment, and 
almost the only one, pleasing in the 
enjoyment and inoffensive in the con- 
sequences.”’ 

Robert Southey says of books : 
“Around me I behold 
The mighty minds of old, 
My never failing friends are they, 
With whom I converse every day ” 


William Ellery Channing wrote: 





‘‘Blessings for the invention of print- 


man of the world, writes of books: “I 
read a great deal, and vary my com- 
pany. Iconverse with great folios in 
the morning while my head is clearest 
and my attention strongest. I take 
up less severe quartos after dinner, 
and at night I choose the mixed com- 
pany and amusing chit-chat of octa- 
vos and duodecimos.”’ ° 

Milton says: ‘‘As good almost kill 
a man‘as kill a good book. He who 
destroys a good hook, destroys reason 
itself.” 

Washington Irving says, in his sev- 
enty sixth year: ‘I have never found 
any thing equal in enjoyment to sitting 
at my writing desk, with a clear 
page, anew theme, and a mind wide 
awake.”’ 


—_ 





Longfellow, in that delightful poem 
“Morituri Salutamus,’”’ read by him 
at Bowdoin College, on the fiftieth an- 
niversary of his graduation, in one 
passage adds this comfort to those 
who have passed middle age : 

“But why, you ask me, should this tale be told 

To men grown old, orwho are growing old? 

It is too late: AH, NOTHING IS TOO LATE! 

Till the tired heart shall cease to palpitate. 

Cato learned Greek at eighty; Sophocles 

Wrote his grand CEdipus, and Simonidas 

Bore off the prize of verse from hfs compeers, 

When each had numbered more than fourscore 
years ; 

And Theophrastus, at three score and ten, 

Had but begun his Characters of Men; 

Chaucer at Woodstock, with nightingales, 

At sixty wrote the Canterbury Tales; 

Goethe at Weimer, toiling to the last, 

Completed Faust when eighty years were past.” 





. - 

WE cite these examples for the en- 
couragement of the “older boys and 
girls,’”” who may favor this JourNaL 
with a careful reading. In the years 


often gave historical and biographi- 
cal sketches of eminent men and wo- 
men, whose lives have been spent in 
advancing educational interests along 
all the lines of scientific and historic- 
alprogress. Weare glad to see this 
same work has be:n done in the 
AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
and thatthe teachers, statesmen and 
other educators, who have rendered 
grand and great service for the edu- 
cational advancement of the people, 
have been given deserved recognition 
at the hands of the Senior Editor. 

In the wide and broad field for fu- 
ture work, embraced in the various 
editions, embracing the whole Union, 
we shall do our part to build up and 
encourage intellectual culture and 
effort among those advanced in life, 
the middle-aged and young. 

JERIAH BONHAM. 

Washington, D. C. 

INTELLIGENCE notonly gives us the 
mastery over things, but insight into 
the core and reason of things, out of 








which grow events and history! In- 


answerable argument on “ the’ Right 
and power of the State to tax the 
property of the State to maintain Pub- 
lic Schcols.”’ 

Gov. Francis says : 

“The wonderful growth and pros-- 
perity of Missouri during the past few 
years have attracted the attention of, 
the nation and have imbued the. peo- 
ple of the State with a firm faith in 
the grandeur of its future. The enact- 
ment of wise statutes and their impar- 
tial enforcement by inducing the in- 
vestment of capital and the immigra- 
tion of good citizens can materially ac- 
celerate the development of its exten-. 
sive and varied resources. No period 
in the history of the State has been of: 
greater importance to its destiny than 
is the present. The country is throb- 
bing with a new life. It is advancing 
with an increased strength and with 
a quicker step.” 


that we published the Hducator, wet 





telligence pays. Ignorance costs. 


On these points Gov. Brockmeyer 
says: 

‘* Obedience to the law is not all that 
the State demands of its citizens. 

This, indeed, is but the humblest de- 
mand, And, if we recognized it as in- 
cumbent upon the State, that beforeit 
could demand obedience: to its law 
from the citizen, it should render’ a 
knowledge of the law possible to the 
citizen, what shall we say of the duty 
of the Government in this respect, 
when we find that it demands not 
merely obedience to the law, but also 
that the citizen should make the law.” 

Are we educating up to this require- 
ment, so that ‘ the citizen’’ can make 
the law—wisely and justly—or do we 
smart for, and pay for the lack of this 


kngwledge on the part of our law- 
makers ? 
RR 


Pror. N. B. Henry, of the Pueblo 
Collegiate Institute, Pueblo, Colorado, 
says, ‘'I most cheerfully and cordial- 
ly second your nomination of Dr Wm. 
T. Harris, for United States Commis- 
sioner of Education. 

His appointment will not only 
please -the leading educators of the 
country, but what is more, it would 
be the very best that could be made, 
because then the President would 
have an adviser there in the Educa- 
tional Department, who would be the 
peer of any other member of the cab- 
inet. 

The JOURNAL is making a strong 
fight for the “ Blair Bill” and it ought 
to succeed., 

Why do not the other Educational ’ 
papers of the country take hold and 
advocate this measure ? 

We need $77,000,000 to reinforce the 
teachers and educat.rs of the United 
States, especially in the South. 

Iam conversant with the condition 
of things all through North and South 
Carélina, and I am sure that this 
‘Blair Bill” appropriation will be the 
salvation of the school interests of 
those States.” 
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You are fronting time with this work 
you do, or fail to do, as a teacher; nay 
more, you are fronting eternity with 
it. How is it—is it being well done? 


Ee ae ee 

THe grand point to make in all our 
teaching—that which lasts —is the 
clear distinction between good and 
evil. “No matter what, or how much 
else we get, if we fail to get this, we 
are utter failures, both as teachers 
and as pupils. 

The teacher spreads the shadow of 
his own mental and moral likeness 
over whole neighborhoods and states, 
and sections of history even Do we 
employ and compensate men and wo- 
men whose likeness heals the hurts 
and illumines the darkness of the 
world? This ought to be done every- 
where and all the time. 


It is greatness not of mere body, 
but greatness of soul that lives onand 
blooms forever in eternal beauty. 











Tr is in weight and force of intel- 
lect and character—and not by count- 
ing of beads, that these teachers 
come to be a majority. 


Ler us understand it—our teachers 
have a real purpose in their work, 
reaching beyond the hour and the 
day—a purpose, that results shall be 
found extant, next day, and for all 
time. Do we honor them as we ought? 








LET us have more books like ‘‘Tes- 
ta,” and have them speedily. 





ILLINOIS. 
(3 Firer, in his Inaugural Mes- 
sage handles the question of 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
at length. He says: 

‘ The estimated value of school 
property in the State of Lilinois notin- 
cluding State educational institutions, 
in 1888 was, in round numbers $35,000,- 
000, and the public expenditures for 
school purposes during the same year 
were nearly $11,000,000, of which some 
$3,700,000 were paid to the teachers as 
salaries. More money is paid out an- 
nually for the purpose of education 
tian for any otber object, and this 
vast sum is wisely or foolishly spent, 
according as our public schools are 
efficiently or inefficiently conducted. 


= * * * * * 


I would suggest the propriety of a 
law requiring a more thorough pre- 
paration and a higher standard of ex- 
cellence on the part of those who ex- 
pect to become teachers. Great ad- 
vances have been made in the last de- 
cade. The old methods of teaching. 


' 
have been superseded by the new. The 


' past twenty-five years have witnessed 
a revolution in school books, in the 
means adopted for the control and 
management of children, and in the 
various methods of imparting in- 
straction, and it would seem that all 
those who expect to become teachers 
should be required to keep pace. with 
the times and engage in that profes- 
sion as 


A LIFE WORK 


and not merely as a stepping-stone to 
what they may deem a moredesirable 
and lucrative business. In the essen- 
tial matter ofeeducation the interests 
of children should not be committed 
to inexperienced hands. Ifso, the State 
commits a double wrong. It not only 
appropriates the money of the tax-pay- 
er to an object from which he derives 
no adequate return, but, what is far 
more important, deprives the young 
of those opportunities of an education 
that never return. 
* * * * * * 7 

As effective agencies in this train- 
ing and preparation I would mention 
our Normal schools. The twoinstitu- 
tions established and supported by the 
State have already accomplished great 
good. They have sent forth a large 
army of trained teachers into every 
section of our great State, and 
with their improved ideas and thor- 
ough training, are accomplishing 
much good, each in his own neighbor- 
hood.”’ 

In regard to 

COMPULSORY SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 
Gov. Fifer says: 

‘*T would suggest the propriety of 
providing by law for the elegfion or 
appointment of some suitable person 
in each school district whose especiai 
duty it shall be to see to the rigid en- 
forcement of the law. Ignorance and 
its attendant evils, poverty and crime, 
constitute the real dangers too free in- 
stitutions. The masses must be edu- 
cated, and that large and rapidly in- 
creasing foreign element must be as- 
similated and Americanized, and our 
public schools are the most effective 
agencies for the accomplishment of 
these desirable objects.” 





THERE are among our pupils great 
gifts, great qualities, waiting only the 
touch of a master hand to unfold and 
develop them, and they shall soon be- 
come notable to all the world. 





ALL American parents owe a debt 
of gratitude to L. D. Ventura and the 
ladies of the “‘Bonga Philogical Club”’ 
for translating ‘“Testa.”’ 


el 





Supt. A. G. LANE says: 

‘Teachers, as a class, are above the 
average of other professions, except 
the ministry, in the general moral 
power which they constantly exert 
upon other lives. I cannot accept the 
statement that ‘the public schools 
are godless,’ and that their general 
influence is such as to call for the 
withdrawal of children from them.” 








A STRONG ENDORSEMENT. 
“Therefore we must need admit the means 
How things are perfected.” 
—SHAK,. 

- is a fact, that when James G. Per- 

cival—scientist, linguist and poet 
—was making his Geological Survey 
of Connecticut, he and his assistant 
were interrupted by a farmer. The 
farmer opened fire by complaining of 
being taxed for such a useless piece of 
nonsense, as a sort of robbery. Perci- 
val, to save time, asked what his farm 
was valued at, and, when informed, 
quickly computed the farmer’s share 
of the Geological expense, found it to 
be some ten cents, handed a dime to 
the farmer, and told him to be off. 

So with the complaints against High 
Schools on the part of the ignorant, 
and of the covetous, and of the preju- 
diced, and of the bat-eyed conserva- 
tives, and of the self-interested, and 
of the aristocratic, and of all other op- 
ponents. Their complaints have been 
answered by the tax payers, in grant- 
ing renewed and enlarged resources 
to the High Schools—buildings, ap- 
paratus, teachers and students. 

The number of teachers in the High 
Schools of Ohio increased in one year 
by 93—rising from 793 to 886. Akron, 
Chillicothe, Cincinnati, Cleveland, 
Columbus, Dayton, Hamilton, Lima, 
Portsmouth, Sandusky, Springfield, 
Steubenville, Tiffin, and Toledo, thus, 
as with one voice answer the com- 
plainants. 

If we go to the newer State of Michi- 
gav, are the High Schools losing 
ground? No, they are gaining stead- 
ily, under a High School board in 
some districts, and under the city 
board, wherever there is no county 
superintendent. 

The number of High Schools was 
114, in 1883, and 1 more in 1884. Pupils 
enrolled, in 1883, were 7,519; in 1884, 
170 more. 3,430 graduates from these 
up to 1884. 

So the answer rises clear, loud, and 
unanimous, from Lake Huron to the 
head of Lake Michigan: ‘‘ Weighed 
in the balance and not found wanting”’ 
~the pioneers of that state give in 
their verdict: ‘‘Well done!’’ The 
tax-payers endorse such schools. The 
same is true also of Illinois and Indi- 
ana. 

Next we go to the newer State of 
Kansas, and there find already seven- 
teen High Schools recognized by the 
University, and students admitted to 
the freshman class without examina- 
tion. Thus Lawrence, Leavenworth, 
Topeka, Wichita and a large number 
of other cities and towns of quite re- 
cent growth—join the grand coronal 
in other States that willingly tax 
themselves to educate and develop the 
better class of citizens—the manlier 
fullness of citizenship that has now be- 
come the demand of the age, and the 
defense and ornament of this mighty 
nation. 

Kansas was part of a wilderness on- 
ly a few years ego, where buffaloes 








and wild Indians roved and fought, 
and slaughtered each other; where 
the feet of few white men had ever 
trod. 

Such changes are unequalled in the 
history of all past ages, and are possi- 
ble only by means of such citizens as 
our schools create, and our resources 
stimulate to such majestic enterprises. 
Perfect the institutions, and you im- 


prove the newer generation. Perfect 


the citizens, and you, in turn, improve 
and extend the excellence and uttiver- 
sal sway of all progress, liberty and 
law, justice, truth and brotherly-love. 
The action and reaction are mutuat 
and beneficent, as in the natural 
world, so in the realm of intellect, and 
in that of manhood. Where the citi- 
zens are statesmen, educators, rulers, 
the citizens should be educated better 


than princes. 
L. W. HART, 





IS THIS TRUE? 


HAT action did the State Teach- 

ers’ Association of Illinois in- 
augurate or recommend to remedy 
this condition of things as stated by 
the Chicago Times ? 

‘It is claimed that there are 60,0 0 
children in Chicago, receiving no 
school education whatever. These 
children are theidle, vicious class,who 
grow up to become occupants of our 
penitentiaries, brothels, and poor- 
houses. 

The Times not long ago called atten- 
to the alarming absence of children 
from the public schools above the 
lowest grades. The last report of the 
board of education gives the member- 
ship of the different grades as fol- 
lows :— 


First year or grade ............-...--- 17,989 
Second year or grade..... ...........!3,829 
Third year or grade..................« 11,029 
Fourth year or grade. ................ 7 655 
Fifth year or grade....... . ..«» 6,846 
Sixth year or grade...... ............. 4,877 
Seventh year or grade............... 2,567 
Eighth year or grade.............. ~ 1,548 
Ninth year or grade .... ............. 765 
Tenth year or grade.......... ........ 558 
Eleventh year or grade..... ........ 328 
Twelfth year or grade .............. - 198 


The first four grades constitute the 
primary eourse, and contain 50,502 pu- 
pils, over 75 percent. of the entire 
number. The next four gr des consti- 
tute the grammar department, and 
contain 14,833 pupils, or 22.! per cent. 
of the whole number, while the last 
four grades, constituting the high 
school course, contain but 1,829 pupils, 
or 2.7 per cent. Of the 17,988 who en- 
ter school, only 6,315 reach the lowest 
of the grammar grades, and of these 
only 765 reach the high schools. 

In the light of these figures the 
Times pertinently asks: ‘‘ What be- 


comes of all these children? It will be 
seen that over ten thousand leave 
school each year before they have 
learned to read common words, to 
use @ pen, or to compute simple num- 
bers. They cannot read a newspaper, 
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write their own names, make change’ 
or tell how to go to Milwaukee. They 
constitute nearly two-thirds of the en- 
tire number who enter the public 
schools. It is fair to presume that 
they have completed their education. 
They may not be classed in the census 
tables as illiterates, as they can read 
some sentences and comprehend their 
meaning, but they are removed but 
one step from illiteracy. They go out 
to swell the great multitude of igno- 
rant people who control the destinies 
of the nation.’’ 





HON. SHELBY M. CULLOM, 
U. 8S. SENATOR FROM ILLINUIS, 


Senator Cullom who, after listening 
to all the arguments for and against 
the ‘“‘Blair Educationa) Bill’ voted 
for the bill, as did his illustrious col- 
league, Senator John A Logan also. 

Senator Cullom has just been re- 
elected to the United States Senate 
for six years. In fact nearly all the 
forty-four Senators who voted for the 
Blair Educational Bill, representing 
and speaking for over forty millions 
of our people, have been re-elected 
to the Senate. By this re-election 
over forty millions of people endorse 
their action on this measure. - 

Perhaps the Illinois 


STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 
adopted and passed some such pream- 
ble and. resolutions as follows : 

WHEREAS, It has been ascertained, 
and the facts published and re-pub- 
lished, that in the city of Chicago, 
where we have the best system of 
Public Education in the State, there 
are over 50,000 children receiving no 
school éducation whatever; and 

WHEREAS, If this is the case in 
Chicago, other parts of the State 
must be in a worse condition as to 
school attendance ; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this Association, 
representing the twenty thousand 
school teachers of the State, cordially 
and strongly endorse the action of 
Senators Cullom and Logan in voting 
for the Blair Educational Bill, appro- 
priating $77,000,000 of money for en- 
larging the educational sphere and 
adding to the length of the school 
term in all the States. 


Resolved, That we ask thc members 
of the House of Representatives from 
Illinois, now in Washington, to use 
their utmost endeavors to secure a 
vote of the House on this measure be- 
fore the adjournment of the present 
session of Congress. ? 

Certainly, with 50,000 children in 

one city, “receiving. no school educa- 
tion whatever,’’ and the school terms 
in the country schools of the very 
shortest length, and. the wages paid 
very low—it would seem to be natu- 
ral—almost inevitable — that when 
the furty-four United States Senators 
value so highly the work our teach- 
ers are doing as to vote $77,000,000 to 
enlarge and sustain this work—the 
teachers themselves, in their Conven- 
tion, should recognize and appreciate 
suck a vote. 
We do not remember to have seen 
any notice of the passage of such a 
a Preamble and Resolutions in Spring- 
field. 

The school terms are yet too short 
in all the States, and the wages paid 
are not yet sufficient in any of the 
States. $77,000,000 would help very 
materially to remedy both these de- 
fects. 


~~ 
ee 


Poor old Yale! Does ‘‘a member 
of the faculty’? own a ‘stuffed ele- 
phant’’? What do they think they 
can doin the way of drawing stud- 
ents without a ‘stuffed elephant’’? 








DRIVING STUDENTS OFF. 


Rk. LAws, by his tyrannous bully- 

ing, indecent management of the 

State University up at Columbia, ac- 

cording to the official report of the 

Committee, is driving the best element 

of our young people out of the State 
to finish their education. 

The exact wording of the official re- 
port is as follows: 

‘© We find, much to our mortification 
that the young people of our State go 
elsewhere to finish their education, 
that there is discontent and want of 
harmony among its faculty, that the 
relations between the management, 
the faculty and the students are not 
harmonious, that the students have 
been denied that most sacred right of 
American citizens, the right of petition, 
and that there is want of recognition 
between the governing power and the 
students that must soon, if not reme- 
died by a change of management and 
mutual recognition of the rights of 
each other, maim and retard the Uni- 
versity in its great work.’’ 

This is why in view of this “‘ deplor- 
able state of facts,’’ Hon. John F. Mor- 
ton of Ray County says, “that the 
methods employed should be aban- 
doned, or the person or persons in 
charge should be relieved of the man- 
agement * * I believe the last sugges- 
tion should be adopted ; and the first 
would follow.”’ 





REPRESENTATIVE government with 
us is justice organized; it is reason 
and intelligence animated with life 
and activity ; itis morality armed in 
the defence and uplifting of the peo- 








ple. 


A WISE MOVEMENT. 


HE Executive Committee of the 
National Educational Associa- 
tion have done a wise thing in ap- 








PROF. J. A. B. LOVETT, 
OF HUNTSVILLE, ALA., 


an active manager of the N. E. A. for 
that State. 

If similar action should be taken in 
regard to all the States it would very 
materially enhance the interest and 
value af the meeting and add very 
largely to the attendance at Nash- 
ville. 

Prof. Lovett is one of the ablest or- 
ganizers, and oneof the most eloquent 
and effective speakers in the South. 

The committee say : 


‘You will please call to your aida 
committee of from three to five per- 
sons, including other directors (if your 
State has such officers), and put forth 
such constant and organized effort as 
will secure a large attendance at the 
next (Nashville) meeting. It is very 
important that both North and South 
be thoroughly aroused to the import- | 
ance of this gathering. In the cause 
of education it must be eventful. 

Railroad companies are hereby re- 
quested to extend to you the courte 
sies which are generally granted to 
our officers and representatives, and 
which will be fully returned in the 
results of your labors in your State. 

Your committee will report to the 
Local Executive Committee for Ten- 
nessee, Capt. W. R. Garrett, Chair- 
man, Nashville. 

Very cordially yours, 
A. P. MARBLE, President, 
E. C. HEWETT, Treasurer, 
J. H CANFIELD, Secretary, 
Executive Committee N. E. A.” 


The railroads of the South particu- 
lariy are co-operating in every way 
possible to insure a large attendance. 

The Louisville and Nashville R. R. 
Co., with its direct line to Nashville 
from Cincinnati, St. Louis, Memphis 
and New Orleans, will be ready, we 





popular. and efficient: representative 
of the L. & N. at St. Louis, who is 
already at work making preparativhs, 
to take the best kind of care of the ° 
crowd that will be drawn to this great 
gathering. 

The G. P. A. of the Nashville, Chat- — 
tanooga and St. Louis R. R., at Nash- 
ville, writes Prof. Lovett under late 
date as follows: : 

“Pror. J. A. B. Loverr, Hunts- 
ville, Ala. 

Dear Sir: Iam informed by Prof. . 
W. R. Garrett, President of the Local 
Executive Committee of the National 
Educational Association here, :that ’ 
the Naticnal Association has issued a 
commission to you as Manager of the 
Association in the State of Alabama, 
and in view of the necessity for organ- 
ization, especially in the Southern 
States, I judge that you will, in the 
prosecution of this work, have to trav: 
el over the State more or less, and’ do 
a great deal of hurd work in order to 
accomplish all that the Association 
desires for the State of Alabama, and 
I take pleasure in heartily recom- 
mending you and your efforts to the 
favorable consideration of the trans- 
portation lines in Alabama. 

The success of the meeting of the 
National Educational ‘Association 
here, July 16, 1889, will depend very 
much on your efforts in organizing 
and getting the teachers throughout 
the State interested and at work to 
bring Alabama into line with the oth- 
er leading Southern States, and to 
give the South that standing with the 
Association which it is justly entitled 
to, and which it now, for the first 
time in years, has the opportunity of 
reaching. Respectfully, 

W. L. DANLEy, G. P, A.” 





Poor old Cornell University! We 
presume not ‘“‘a member of the fac- 
ulty’’ owns a “stuffed elephant,” and 
yet they expect the University to be 
prosperous ! 


James M. Cuttell, Ph.D., has arrived 
on the steamer Servia, and will as- 
sume his duties as Professor of Psy- 
chology in the University of Pennsyl- 
vania in February. Graduating with 
honor at Lafayette College, under his 
father’s Presidency he then became 
a Fellow in Johns Hopkins, and sub- 
sequently received his degree of Doc- 
tor of Philosophy at Leipsic. His 
novel researches in Psycho-Pliysics 
have given him celebrity in Eurpe, 
Thomas M. Farquhar, A.M. (Lafay- 
ette, 1871), has entered on his duties 


as Superintendent of the Schools of 
Bethlehem, Pa, to which he was 
unanimously elected as the successor 
of the lamented Prof. George H. Desh, 
deceased. 

Charles Elliott, D. ). has returned 
from California, and resumed his 
Professorship in Lafayette College, 
Easton, Pa. 

—_———--e 2B e—-— --- 

HAs “a member of the faculty” ot 

Michigan State University got such a 


drawing card as a “stuffed elephan'? ’ 








learn from Mr. John W. Mass, the 


Poor old Michigan University ! 
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Our teachers open the doors of op- 
portunity to talent and virtue, and 
the whole State is enriched and made 
safe by their work. 





Do you not know that property as 
well as probity 1ushes away from the 
illiterate, the idle and the imbecile, to 
the intelligent," the industrious and 
the brave? Is not this fact patent in 
every community ? 


Work is victory. 








WHERE is the scale competent to 
measure the outcome of thie work 
done by the faithful teacher ? 





Tus mysterious tide of vision, open- 
ing up and opening out into power to 
see events and things and their rela- 
tions: who can measure it? The 
teacher brings it, inspires it, directsit 
to wise ends. Let us take hold and 
help, and not hinder, such work. 
There is, alas! too little of it in the 
world at best. 





Tue teacher is the root of so many 
great, things and great thoughts, 
which ripen into noble action, that we 
reverence them in the work they do. 

Do not attempt to put obstacles in 
the way of such work. 


A “SOUTHERN POLICY.” 


na letter from Hon. 8. M. Finger, 

State Superintendent of Educa- 
tion, of South Carolina, received by 
the writer more than a year ago, that 
gentleman says: 

“The Southern Educational Prob- 
lem is peculiar, and nobody can solve 
it but the Southern people, because 
no other people understand the real 
conditions and difficulties.’’ 

The sentence is full of truth. Brave- 
ly and broadly as the South has work- 
ed out, and is still working out, her 
many problems—forced upon her by 
changed circumstance—that of Uni- 
versal Education, is far short of a sat- 
isfactory solution. Many things are 
needed yet. Chief of these are: 

1. Amore enlightened and strenu- 
ous popular demand for the best in 
Common Schools; and, 2. More pro- 
fessional spirit and unity upon the 
part of the teachers themselves. 

The energies of all friends of univer- 
sal education throughout the South 
should be especially devoted to these 
two things—for these comprehend all 
else. 

There are two instrumentalities by 
which to secure these two objects, 
which readily suggest themselves : 

First. A Southern Educational As- 








sociation. Second, Educational Evan- 
gelism throughout the South... 

When a Southern Educational As- 
sociation is suggested, it is not intend- 
ed to propose anything which shall 
supersede or antagonize, in the South, 
the grand work of the National Edu- 
cational Association. But there are 
peculiar difficulties at the South, so- 
cial and political ; and several factors 
in our Educational problems, which, 
in the nature of things, the National 
Association cannot deal with. 

Therefore, a Southern Association 
would be supplementary to the Na- 
tional, doing work and securing re- 
sults entirely out of reach of the latter. 
Such an organization has been, atv. r- 
ious times, proposed by variousSouth- 
ern educators, and in every case has 
received commendation and generally 
very strong endorsement. Lack of op- 
portunity alone seems to have pre- 
vented the execution of the idea. — 

An opportunity, too good to be lost, 
will present itself next July at Nash- 
ville, and Southern teachers should be- 
gin agitating the matter now and keep 
it up until then, when the whole may 
crystalize into good shape. 

Now, whatis meant by ‘‘Education- 
al Evangelism?’ Hon. Jno. O. Rust, 
of Ky., gave the meat of the matter, 
when he said at the Mammoth Cave 
Meeting of the Kentucky Association: 

‘*What we need in this State is 
some one to hold a few genuine old- 
fashioned, Methodist, Educational re- 
vivals,’’ And that is truth. We need 
to be converted, as teachers and people. 
Converted from the old idea that 
“common schools”’ are for the ‘‘poor,”’ 
that they are “charitable institu- 
tions ;’’ that the money spent on them 
is nearly so much wasted; that only 
the “hard-up’”’ and the incompetent 
will teach them; in short that they 
are not respectable. We need to be 
converted to the knowledge of what 
the American Public School means; 
to faith in its work and possibilities ; 
to the doctrine of *‘ local taxation” for 
its betterment; to the consciousness 
thut it is false pride and false patriot- 
ism which would reject help for these 
schools, from either State or Nation. 

It. is a thoroughly practical and 
practicable plan to effect the associa- 
tion of Southern teachers, and the 
friends of common school education 
throughout the South. 

This done, one of the first steps 
should be to find some man who has 
had experience in all grades and con- 
ditions of schools; who knows and 
feels the South’s peculiar difficulties 
and needs ;*who.‘can arouse enthusi- 
asm and break down, prejudice by 
sympathetic argument; who is in 
short, a type in himself of the “ New 
South ;” and have him visit notonly 
the larger towns, but the smaller 
places, and even the country districts 
from the Ohio to the Gulf, and with 
vim and purpose spread the Gospel 





of Universal Education, for both sexes 
and all colors. Let his work be to: 


(1.) Arouse the people to the value 
of common schools; (2.) the ‘teachers 
to the dignity of their profession ; and 
(3 ) whcle communities to the necess- 
ity of Local Taxation, to supplement 
State aid, and “‘ National Aid.’ Are 
these things worth doing? Is there 
not a call for action ? 

R.N. Roark. 





VIRGINIA. 


ERBERT B. ADAMS, of the Johns 
Hopkins University, supplies 
Circular No. 1 of the Bureau of Edu- 
cation— Thomas Jefferson and the 
University of Virginia,’’ is his topic, 
but Mr. Adams includes notice of 
Hampden-Sidney, Randolph-Macon, 
Emory-Henry, Roaneke and _ Rich- 
mond, Washington and Lee, atid the 
Virginia Military Institute. 

All of Mr. Adam’s work is done 
faithfully, exhaustively, and intelli- 
gently, and he is contributing toward 
the formation of an invaluable peda 
gogical library. Numerous engravy- 
ings, illustrative of Jefferson’s plans 
and of the University buildings erect- 
ed, render this monograph of interest 
even to students of art. 

So much false doctrine has been as- 
cribed to Jefferson by ignorant writ- 
ers upon, “Jeffersonian Democracy,”’ 
that this monograph should be read 
by all who feel any interest in Dem- 
ocratic principles. 

Jefferson was an ardent advocate of 
Public Schools, ‘reaching from the 
Primary School to the University.” 

As the South is but beginning to 
discern the truth of Jefferson’s pro- 
founder utterances, it will find such 
clear but brief statements of Mr. 
Adams of incalculable benefit, 

We congratulate Commissioner 
Dawson upon the real service which 
he is rendering the country through 
the Bureau of Education. 








CIRCULAR No. 5, 1888 Bureau of 
Education,” is A. D. Mayo’s ‘‘Indus- 
trial Education in the South,” and in 
its publication Commissioner Dawson 
again vindicates his careful scrutiny 
of school interests, and the trained 
judgment which enables one to select 
the most important topics for consid- 
eration. 

Mr. Mayo wisely and truly says: 

“The bottom question in Southern 
life is neither political in the parti- 
san or economic sense, nor social even 
including the race question, half as 
much as it is the Educational ques- 
tion in the broadest sense of the 
term.’’ 





THE man of integrity and intellect 
is always and everywhere at the top 
of affairs, guiding, directing, enlight- 
ening and inspiring the people. If 
you fail to get such an one, you fail 
for good. Get such an one, and suc- 
cess is assured. , 





Tats life of your pupil—and your 





own life—a little gleam of time be- 


tween ‘two eternities—how large and 
importantitis. The best wisdom and 
the deepest sincerity and the greatest 
industry only, will avail. 





THE school directors and tax-pay- 
ers, at the next annual school meet- 
ing, should remember the truth of 
Gov. Crittenden’s declaration, that 
‘parsimony towards education is lib- 
erality towards crime.”’ 

OUR tax-payers and school officers, 
tov understand now that good. Black- 
boards all around the school-room; a 
good set of outline Maps, and an eight 
inch Globe, are, to the teacher in his 
work, what the sledge hammer is to 
the blacksmith, the saw to the car- 
penter, the axe to the woodaman, or 
the plow to the farmer. 

The time and expense of the teacher 
and the pupils in the school go on 
from the day it opens. If you do not 
give the teachers and pupils these 
“tools to work with,” but compara- 
tively little can be accomplished. 
Therefore, no district, however poor, 
can afford to do without these neces- 
sary helps, and provision should be 
made for supplying them as much as 
for the roof of the school-house or the 
floor to the building. 

Pupils need them; teachers need 
them ; economy demands them; and 
the school law of Illinois says wisely 
(see secs. 43 and 48) that directors shall 
provide these necessary articles. ° 


ESTIMATES. 


AVE you looked over carefully the 
following ‘‘official form’? for esti- 
mates for 1888 —1&89? It would be agood 
idea to compare it with the school law, 
so as to have all the items carefully 
and thoroughly discussed : 
FORM FuR ESTIMATES FOR 1888—1889. 
To the County Clerk of Boone Co., Mo. 
Dear Sir: Please find herein as Es- 
timate of the amount of Funds neces- 
sary to sustain the School in District 
No. 4, Township No. 41, Range 24, for 
the period of six months, and other 
amounts required. 
For Teachers’ Fund................. $300.00 
For Building Fund.................. - 400.00 
For Incidental Fund, Globes, 
Maps, Charts, Blackboards, 











eg iis ecsicake’ <ssesnesssvarseave 100 00 
For Interest on Indebtedness... 6&0 00 
For Sinking Fund ................. - 60 00 

MR costs vhsstpintlcnesge cnatins $900.00 
Deducting Cash on 
MNEs iivciivevsts'tcoces $150.00 


Deducting amount 
estimated from 


Public Funds...... 50.00 200.00 
Amount to be levied 

on taxable prop- 

erty of the Dis- 

CDSE opin ssccstsesescee 700.00 


I hereby certify that at the Annual 
Meeting, on the first Tuesday in 
April, 1889, it was ordered that school 





be held for the period of six months, 
and that the various amounts above 
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specified were appropriated for sus- 
taifiing “and carrying on the same; 
that a majority vote was given to in- 
crease the levy to 65 cents on the $100 
valuation, if‘so' much was needed to. 
raise the amount for Teachers’ and In- 
cidental Funds ; that a separate vote 
-was taken for building purposes, and 
two thirds of the voters in the dis- 
trict voted in favor of the levy for the 
above amounts, and the other amounts 
are needed for valid existing indebt- 
edness and interest on the same, 
which are not restricted by the Con- 
stitution to any definite per centum. 
JoHN Dox, District Clerk. 
Theelerk will draw a line through 
ahy portion of the certificate not suit- 
ed to-the action of the meeting... 





OF BUSINESS. 
for the tise and convenience of the 
~ ehairman of the Annual Meeting: 
1st. House called to order by Presi- 
dent of the Board, 2 P. M. 

2d. Election df Chairman and Secre- 
tary. 

8d. Annual Report of Distriet Clerk. 

4th. Election of one Director, who 
sh@ll"hold his office for three years. 

5th. Election of Directors to fill va- 
eancies, if any. 

6th. The length of time the public 
school shall be kept open. 

7th, Shall, the school be supplied 

- with tools to work with, such as Maps, 

Charts, Globes, Blackboards, Erasers, 
Crayons, &c., and what. amount shall 
be expended therefor ? 

8th. What amount shall be expend- 
ed for fuel, buckets, dippers, brooms, 
repairs, etc. 

9th. A vote to sell property and ap- 
ply the proceeds. 

10th. To decide proposition 
change of boundary lines. 

llth. Choice’ by ballot for County 
Commissioner. 

12th. ° To itvcrease the levy to 65 cts. 
on #é'$100 for sehool purposes. : 

18th,. To. direct levy for building 
school-house of 1 per cent, or less in 
village schools, and 65 cents on the 
$100'6r (less in district schools. 

“14thy To determine the location of 

. school-house. 
15th,.To decide for or against loan 
sfor- building purposes. 

‘16th. To vote such a sum as may be 
deemed necessary for the purchase of 
distriet library. ' 

17th. For fencing and decorating 
school’gfounds, repairing and build- 
“ing out-houses, &c. 
18th. Miscellaneous Business. 
19th, Adjournment. 





for 





Tue teachers plant themselves on 
the evetlasting truth ‘that intelli- 
genee, truth, and virtue, as elements 
Of character, abide. Other things 
area'sham! e 





_ "Tre real teacher is an original man 
or woman (not a second-hand bor- 
rowing one)—standing upon and 
working with and for the real. the 





enduring, the eternal. What-sort of 
an equipment does this demand ? 
agin hela tinean tl mili 
WHo owns the elephant up ‘at the 
Missouri State University? The com- 
mittee appointed to investigate the 
concern, say—ofiicially— 


“An elephant, owned by a member 
of the faculty, bought without author- 
ity, for which $1,100 has already been 
paid out of the* maintenance fund of 
the University.”’ 


Who owns. this elephant? Who 
has been guilty of this misappropria- 
tion of funds—this malfeasance in of- 
fice ? 

Who wants to send a boy, just at 
the formative period of his life, toan 
institution where the President is 
guilty of malfeasance in office, and is 
so reported officially to the State Leg- 
islature by a responsible committee ? 


A GRAND MOVEMENT. 


‘*Where all those pleasures live 
That Art would comprehend.” 


W* accept the warning, not to 
attempt to “paint the lily or 


gild refined gold.” We would not, 
by any feeble presentation, darken 
theluminous exposition of Dr. Hol- 
land in discussing ‘‘Goethe’s View of 
Nature,’’ and yet we may venture to 
express the common feeling of his au- 
ditors, that his addresses are ever a 
fresh source of pleasure and a useful 
stimulant. 

Dr. Holland’s services to. the inter- 
ests of sound scholarship, havé been 
continued and, .varied. . Still the 
JOURNAL is specially inclined to se- 
lect the one which illustrates the | 
tency of honest individual effort and 
its oft-repeated statement that the 
day of small things is the condition 
precedent of the day~-of striking 
achievement. 

Dr. Holland has been of those who, 
upon moving intoa community, waste 
no time in disparaging comparisons, 
but at once ideniify themselves with 
the best interests of their adopted 
city. vs . 

The ‘Dante School’’ is simply the 
concrete realization of ‘Dr. Hollarid’s 
cherished plan of bringing into har- 
monious co-operation all the intellec- 
tual forces which make for true ethi- 
cal culture. The Guild-Room™ of Nr. 
Holland’s Church has begun to be the 








‘leentre of helpful intellectual effort, 


and promises to become an influance 
in comparison with which more sel- 


| fish schemes sink into insignificance. 


Hitherto in St. Louis, as elsewhere, 
many have sought to use culture asa 
lever, rather. than as a cause, for ‘fra- 
ternity. ‘‘ Hence a daily paper has de- 
voted itself :to.the ridicule of any ef- 
fort not-that specially framed by its 
writers, and yet has proposed no sub- 
stitute for the useful stimulus afford- 
ed by any form of intellectual excita- 
tion. 

Dr. Holland’s plan; so far as devel- 
oped, gives assurance of a catholicity 
which will welcome the most diverse 





views and the least related kinds of 
investigation—always provided’ that 
the work be genuine and that it 
make for sound culture. 

The JOURNAL has labored so long 
with those who are responsible for 
any advance that St. Louis has made, 
that. it feels that it has the right to 
criticise the efforts of others and to 
recognize all valuable innovations. 

The JouRNAL believes that when 
the pulpit sympathizes with the ef- 
forts of the laity, and infuses these 
with the high aims of religion, it is 
more fully exerting its mission than 
when resolved to recognize no secular 
obligations. Hence the JouRNAL re- 
joices not only that one of our fore- 
most divines should add to his strict- 
ly professional qualifications a culture 
so broad and a judgment so sound as 
to sympathise heartily with efforts 
which, though not theological; are 
surely intended to be co-operative 
with all that promotes humanity’s 
best interests. 





AN INVITATION. 





F. NIGHTINGALE, President 
e of the Department of Second- 
ary Education of the National Educa- 
tional Association, in accordance with 
a resolution adopted at the San Fran- 
cisco meeting, invites any person en- 
gaged in the work of Secondary Edu- 
cation, to prepare a paper upon some 
important subject connected with 
High School Instruction, and submit 
the same by March Ist, 1889, to the 
Executive Committee. Three thou- 
sand has been set as the limit; a fic- 
titious name is tobe signed to the 
MS.; the real name, together with the 
one assumed, are to be transmitted in 
a sealed envelope; and the paper ad- 
judged the best will be read. Pres’t 
Nightingale’s address. is: 1784 Diver- 
sey Ave., Lake View, Chicago, Ill. 

The JOURNAL has urged the need 
for co-operation on the part of High 
School teachers. and the long-contin- 
ued neglect of:a-useful comparison of 
views. | * 

The. High School question was 
fought over in St. Louis from 1853 to 
1886, and itis not certain that it has 
yet been settled. .No part of the St. 
Louis system has contributed more 
directly, ‘more: undeniably, or more 
effectually to the proof of claims made 
for public education; no institution 
has‘been able to point with equal 
pride to the record of its teachers or 
of its graduates ; and yet the institu- 
tion still has to contend against the 
prejudices of influentialmen who will 
not spare time to study the question. 
Hence it is reasonable to suppose that 
in smaller communities, where the 
High Schools have had less opportun- 
ity for demonstrating their undoubt- 
ed usefulness, there must be yet 
greater need for the co-operation of 
the friends of Secondary Edueation. 

Again, in many parts of the country 
the High School is: an academy rath- 





Rich and Poor, 


Prince and Peasant, the Millionaire and 
Day Laborer, by their common use of 
this remedy, attest the world-wide rep- 
utation of Ayer’s Pills. Leading phy- 
sicians recommend these pills for 
Stomach and Liver Troubles, Costive- 
ness, Biliousness, and Sick Headache ; 
also, for Rheumatism, Jaundice, and 
Neuralgia. They are sugar-coated ; con- 
’ tain no calomel; are prompt, but mild, 
in operation ; and, therefore, the very 
best medicine for Family Use, as well as 
for Travelers and Tourists. 
“JT have derived great relief from 
Ayer’s Pills. Five years ago I was 
taken so ill with 


Rheumatism 


that I was unable to do any work. I 
took three boxes of Ayer’s Pills and 
was entirely cured. Since that time I 
am never without a box of these pills.”’ 
Peter Christensen, Sherwood, Wis. 

“Ayer’s Pills have been in use in. my 
family upwards of twenty years and 
have completely verified all that is 
claimed for them. In attacks of piles, 
from which I suffered many years, they 
afford greater relief than any other 
medicine I ever tried.’’ —T. F. Adams, 
Holly Springs, Texas. 

“T have used Ayer’s Pills for a num- 
ber of years, and have never found any- 
thing equal to them for giving me an 
appetite and imparting energy and 
strength to the system. I always keep 
them in the house.’’—R. D. Jackson, 
Wilmington, Del. 


‘Two boxes of Ayer’s Pills cured me 


of severe 
Headache, 


from which I was long a sufferer. — 
Emma Keyes, Hubbardston, Mass. 
‘“‘Whenever I am troubled with con- 
stipation, or suffer from loss of appetite, 
Ayer’s Pills set me right again.” — A.J. 
Kiser, Jr., Rock House, Va. 
“Ayer’s Pills are in general demand 
* among our customers. Our sales of 
them exceed those of all other pills com- 


bined. We have never known them 
fail to give entire satisfaction.’’— 
Wright & Hannelly, San Diego, Texas. 


Ayer’s Pills, 


€ PREPARED BY ) 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Dealers in Medicine. 





er than a High School, and thus: the 
real office of the department is mis- 
understood 

The JoURNAL hopes for the largest 
response to Pres’t Nightingale’s. in- 
vitation, and trusts that the St. Louis 
teachers will not be slow iu improv- 
ing an opportunity for which one of 
the former Principals worked ‘for 
years. 


We fear our teachers und school 
officers do not weigh quite as csie- 
fully as they ought these practical 
wise words of Prof. 8.8. Parr, Prin- 
cipal DePauw Normal School, Indiana: 

“The live teacher who provides 
himself or herself with the proper 
tools for teaching, commands $10'to 
$50 more per month than those who 
do not.”’ o43 

This is true because so mucli' more 
work can be done, and so much betier 
work can be done, ‘‘ with these proper 
tools for teaching.’’ 

An eight-inch Globe, a set of Maps, 
a good Blackboard, and ' Reading 
Charts are absolutely essential for the 
success of any school or'any: teacher. 
The pupils need these “helps” more 
than any one else. rest 

Provision should be made by every 
school to furnish these tools to work 
with, without delay. . 
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THE ART CLASS. 


% es e“‘Dante School”’ has become 
an organization, and not solely 
an assembly for the study of the great 
Itelian. 

Prof. Wm. M. Bryant is now en- 
gaged in delivering Saturday morn- 
ing leetures 6n Art—and surely the 
Fine Arts could have no more able ex- 
positor. Prof. Bryant unites large at- 
tainments, perfect genuineness and the 
spirit of the investigator, rather than 
the didactic method of the school- 
room. Some fifty ladies and genile- 
men have thus far composed his au- 
dienee, but the door is open for 
all who can spare an hour for self- 
improvement. 





WE have received the 24th Annual 
Catalogue of the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology. The opportun- 
ity is thus afforded for the JouRNAL 
to add its testimony to the high 
standing of the Institution and to the 
thorough and strictly scientific in- 
struction there conveyed. Long ago 
the JouRNAL protested against the 
“Cant of Science,’ and protested 
against the abuse of the term by ev- 
ery dabbler in the subject. Agnos- 
tics are not confined to the domain of 
theology, and their presence else- 
where leads us to call special atten- 
tion to an Institution which has been 
so true to the genuine interests of ma- 
terial science, and which has left to 
others science as a means of ‘getting 
on in the world.” 





Ir the American people do not read 
and circulate 100,000 copies of ‘‘Testa”’ 
soon, it will be proof positive that 
they do not know a good thing when 
they see it. 





INDIANA, the State of ‘ Hoosier- 
dom,” has now 2,500,000 people, a 
school fund of $10,000,000, school 
houses for every three miles of terri- 
tory, with a per cent. of illiteracy 
less than any of the sisterhood of 
States. Except two, has railroads con- 
necting every county with the capi- 
tal. So, ‘‘all roads lead to Rome,”’ 
with intelligence and unlimited re- 
sources as a basis of industry. 


as 


THE heavier Carlisle & Co. trample 





“upon the six millions of illiterates, 


and by thetyranny ofa one-man power 
he holds them down - tho fiercer will 
be the recoil against him one day. 
He seems to forget that injustice pays 
gett with frightful compoun: inter- 





Our teachers, when they look over 
the work acvomplished—distinguish 


- truth from error and see the beauti- 


& 


ful, and wise in character growing 
constantly into what is best and no- 
ble in manhood and womanhood. This 
is. their exceeding great reward— 
their permanent, eternal success. 





Let the teacher do his work: the 


* fruit of it is the care of another and a 


greater than he. 


GET some ‘tools to work -with,” 
early in thesession. You can do ten 
times as much work and ten times 
better work, with Blackboards, Maps, 
Globes and Charis, than you can do 
without these * helps.”’ 

Get ‘some tools to work with.” 


“Testa” proves that Italy works 
nobly in the search of a clear truth in 
all branches of knowledge, and Amer- 
ica willjoin Italy nowin this because 
America will read ‘‘Testa.’’ 


RECENT LITERATURE. 

The Century Co. has been engaged 
in the preparation of the “‘ Century Dictionary,” 
designed from its perfection to supplant all oth- 
ers. The ability of the editorial corps gives ev- 
ery assurance that the six parts of this serial 
should be purchased by all readers of the Jour- 
NAL. 





Poet Lore isa new monthly maga- 
zine devoted to ‘‘ Shakespeare, Browning, and 
the Comparative Study of Literature.” Among 
the contributors to the initial number are Dr, W. 
J Rolfe, Dr. H, H, Furness, W. H. Wyman, Ed- 
itor of “‘Shakespeariana,” and Dr. Wm. T. Har- 
ris. We do not think that the readers of the 
JOURNAL can afford to lose so promising an op- 
portunity, and we recommend them to send the 
subscription price of $2.50 to the Editors of Poet 
Lore, 223 South 38th 8t., Philadelphia. 

Calendars are always in order—al- 
ways useful—because so much time, unless we 
make a note on’t, slips unconsciously through 
our fingers, leaving us with nothing to show 
for it; but with a calendar before us it hath, 
as Shakespeare says, 

“Been to us rare, pleasant, speedy: 
The time is worth the use on’t.” 

Nims & KNiGuT, of Troy, N. Y., have is- 
sued a half dozen for 1889. Beside the old fav- 
orites made up from Dickens, Thackeray and 
Schiller, we have ‘“‘Sunshine,’’ and “The Year in 
Thought Calendar,” “The George Eliot” isa 
handsome block calendar. The back consists of 
a portrait of George Eliot, a .view of her home 
and the Donnithorne arms, and ideal portraits of 
Romol, and Hetty. One of these is as pretty as 
the other. Choice does not rest in merit, bu 
merely in the idiosyncrasy of the buyer. These 
are ali timely and valuable in and of themselves 
for the lessons they teach. 





MEN AND MEASURES OF HALF A 
Century. Sketches, Reminiscences, and Com- 
ments. By Hugh McCulloch, Secretary of the 
Treasury under Lincoln, Johnson and Arthur. 
Royal Svo, 5;2 pages. New York, 1888. Chas. 
Scripner’s Sons . 

The personal sketches of this book are its 
life and charm; the many interesting anecdotes, 
incidents, reminiscences, serving as an induce- 
ment to the reader to wade through the valuable 
financial reading and his history of the National 
Banking Syst+m ; all of it a valusble contribution 
to the financial history of the country, showing 
that the author kept a clear, observant eye upon 
all the great happenings of the ‘Half a Cen- 
tury’s”’ history that he relates. 


ANIMAL MEmorrs, — Dr. Samuel 
Lockwood's Readings in Natural History. 

We have been instructed as well as smused by 
an hour's examination of good Dr. Lockwood's 
‘‘Animal Humor,” a work of 317 pages, publish- 
ed for the use of schools, by Ivison, Blakeman & 
Co., New York and Chicago. It is written so 
prettily, the language adapted to our boys and 
girls at school, who will appreciate the wit and 
fun, as the instinct of the brute creation is de- 
veloped, in the humor, kindness or savagery of 
animal nature. The book should find a place in 
the families and schools of the country. 


From the same house we have 
“first Lessons tn Woop WORKING, FOR THE 
MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOL, THE SHOP oR Home, 
with Dlustrations. By Prof. Alfred G. Compton, 
of the College of the City of New York. It has 
working sketches and drawings of tools and ma- 





terials needed ; how to keep them in good order, 


‘ and their adjustment. It is a thorough instruct- 


or in the workshop, and an aid in ceveloping the 
mechanical genius of the boys. 





THESE teachers make the tour of the 
continent to plant schools, to enlighten 
the people, to open the way to light, 
liberty and power, to link all in a 
common interest, and to spread civil- 
ization, tranquillity and happiness, to 
sing hymns of glory over the grave of 
ignoranee and despotism. Carlisle & 
Co. are excused. 

eed econ 


The Chicago and Alton R R. not 
only links the three great cities of the 


West, but it links toitself an ever in-| 


creasing patronage from the traveling 
public by its magnificent equipment 
of Ladies’ Palace Day Cars, Palace 
Revlining Chair Cars, free of extra 
charge, with no change of cars of any 
class between Chicago and Kansas 
City, Chicago and St. Louis, and St. 
Louis and Kansas City, so that you 
want to see that your tickets read 
via the Chicago aud Alton R. R. to 
secure these advantages. 


THE official form for estimates on 
page 12of this issue, will be a good 








Country alone. 
The Best Fitting and Best 
Wearing Corset Ever Made. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 








one to follow on the first Tuesday in 
April, in Missouri. Don’t forget Gov. 
Crittenden’s statement of the fact, ' 
that ‘‘parsimony towards education 
is liberality towards crime.” 

Liberal estimates should be made, 
so that the schools may be continued 
nine months out of the twelve and ar- 
rangements made to pay the teachers 
at the end of each month, as other 
county and state officers are paid 


STILL AHEAD. 


ie addition to its magnificently fur- 
nished vestibuled trains the use of 
electric lights has been inaugurated 
in the Northwest by the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul Road. Two trains 
of nine cars each have been started, 
one train from Chicage for St. Paul 
and the other in the opposite direction. 
Both trains are not only vestibuled 
throughout but are steam heated from 
the engines. All the coaches are bril- 
liantly illuminated by electricity from 
a dynamo in the baggage car. A novel 
feature in the sleeping cars is an in- 
candescent burner in every section. 
permitting the occupant to read a book 
or paper while lyingin bed. The two 
trains will be run daily, the St. Paul 
making the most of the fact that it is 
the only road between Chicago and 
the Twin Cities possessing the new 
system. 





Ne matter what degree of cold may 
exist. anywhere along the line, an 
even temperature of heat is maintain- 
ed throughout the interior of the train. 
Connections made in Union Depots at 
all points. The Chieogo, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul Road, with these other at- 
tractions, of course, will not only 
draw, but hold on toits increasing 
patronage. 





MEN and parties pass away ; prin-| Bg 
ciples are eternal. Carlisle & Co. 
begin to realize this fact too late, 


BOOK HOLDERS. 


THe Most Perrect 
DICTIONARY HOLDER. 
The ProgressiveEuchre Table 
Send for Catalogue. 
R. M. LAMBIE, 
39 E. 19th St., N.Y. 











THE CAR SERVICE OF THE 
Wabash Railway 


Is the very best. a ts of Hand New 
SMOKING and PARLOR tema Elegant 
FREE RECLINING CHAIR CARS, the vest 
and most completeiv costgoes DINING OAR 
SERVICE in the World, and the magnificent 
PULLMAN PALACE, WAGNEk and WOOD- 
RUFF SLEEPING CAKS. 


The road-bed is kept in splendid condition. 
The tracks are all laid with heavy steel rails, and 
the fast time, close connections and superior ac- 
commodations on the Wabash are unequaled by 
any other lire. 





Information in regard to rd to Routes, Rate:, Time | 
Trains, Connections, etc., will be ’ cheerful - x, 
promptly furnished on a slic ‘tion, ly ~4 
by letter, to any Agent of the Wabash Railway. 

JOHN McNULTA, 8. W. SNOW, 





reas ous met Passenger ee. 
We Travel 


BY THE SANTA FE ROUTE, 


And take the ens eS in the ae, 


And “4 leaves PM. ork oc tne. ae nt 
, for Kansas os 
relate a Kkaand Leavenworth, “ep 


It is the Pullman Vestibule, 
sete at DEUS Bre 
hee ee 

THE GoopD THINGS 
OF Lips 4 Ane leeplng and Reclining 


in the Di 
Chair Cars 
steam, are found 


This " += ‘AN. 
Every Night, at 11 P. M.,, 


The California Express 
Leaves and runs through to Kansas City, add 
Pallman Sleepers f° through to 
San Diego, via Los Angeles, 


Without change, making quicker time than an 
. other train out of Chieago. , 


TIME 1S MONEY! 


TEACHERS! Vou can save time oney 
by Vy a nO. Osoy, hee and re ND- 
ANCE 1886. 


2 22-1y 





Recommended 
ducation and State 4 


Commissioner of —t 
60 scholars. One day saved ce Ky 
a it. Send ‘oc. for sample to ib. oath hy 
A. GRIFFIN, Baker City, ‘S-aa- -3t 
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WE count it a matter worthy special 
mention that a to be known as 
“The Moran Short-Hand Company” 
should have quietly established itself 
a month at 1522 Olive St. this 
city. The business of this Institution 
will be to publish sory Sg and 
Type- Writer Instruction ks, qual- 
ify Short-Hand Teachers, and conduct 
a general Business School.. But the 
special and characteristic feature will 
be TEACHING BY MAIL. Passing the 
question whether this'can be made to 

yy, we ack, Can the teacher perform 

is complex work, and exert that 

same magical influence in dealing} 
with pupils whom he can neither see 
nor hear; and who, in turn, are de- 
prived of the ‘:personal presence” and 
‘living voice’ of their instructor? 
Even if a written lesson should prove 
effectual, can he find time to write out 
long explanations, and make correc- 
tions once or twice a week for a large 
class? These a priori inquiries are 
vain, however, in view of the fact that 
correspondence instruction has al- 
ready been proven a decided success. 
Supt. J. M. Greenwood says he both! 
studied and taught Mathematics in 

this way for many years. Cheap post- 

uge, paper, printing and engraving, 

fast mails, numerous _ postoffices,' 
short-hand, the type-writer, te ephone | 
and telegraph, suitable text-books, 

all facts of recent date, enable.teach- 
ers now to accomplish great things 
io this new field. Inorder to interest 
and inspire a pupil, it is not necessary 
for the teacher to sit face to face in the 
same room with him. It is an eggreg- 
ious error to pappene that in no other 
way than by direct oral instruction, 
have teachers of all times accomplish- 
ed their best work. It is true that 
Dr. Webster, Plato, Shakespeare, Sol- 
omon and Job have been our teach- 
ers—members indeed of the faculty of 
that great University of the World in 
which our best lessons have been re- 
ceived. These men we never saw, 
but have they not taught us? Isola- 
tion 1s no drawback—rather an ad- 
advantage. Mutual respect is pre- 
served and self-reliance inculeated. 
Separation tends to elevate and spir- 
itualize the intercourse between learn- 
er and master. 

Prof. Moran, whose enthusiasm in 
this work is without bounds, has spent 
several years’ labor and thousands of 
dollars in perfecting his method of 
giving instructions y mail in Sten- 
ogra and Academical studies Uur 
readers, particularly those intere-ted 
in Short-hand, would do well to write 
for Sample Lessons, which are for the 
present given gratuitously. 

The possibility of getting an educa- 
tion by home study, with competent 
instruction, will prove a rich blessing 
to plodding thousands who cannot 
possibly leave their work toatterd 

. The poor rustic who must 
n at home and help his widowed 
mother may nevertheless sing : 
wor daily I must toil with ha d and head, 
And seldom pass beyond my humble ga‘e ; 


Still am E taught by teachers famed aud great, 
And safely up the hill of science led. 2-2 -tf 








CATARRH GURED. 

A clergyman, after goers of suffering trom that 
loathsome disease, Cafarrh, and vainly tryingevery 
known remedy, at last found a recipe which com- 
shotet cured and saved him from death. Any suf- 
erer hom this dreadful disease sending a self ad- 
stamped envelope to Prof. J. A. Lawrence, 
Warren St., New York City, will receive the re- 

cipe free of charge. 10-21-7t 


The best medical writers 
claim that e successful remedy 
for nasal catarrh must be non-irrita- 
ting, easy of application, and one 
that will by its own action, reach all 
the remote sores and ulcerated sur- 
faeces, The history of the efforts to 
treat catarrh during the past few 
years obliges us to admit that only 
one remedy has completely met these 
eonditions, and that is Ely’s Cream 
Balm. This safe and pleasant reme- 
d “mastered catarrh as pothing 
else has ever done, and both physi- 
clans.and patients freely co this 
fact. The more distressing symptoms 





WHEN you come to “the University 
of the empire State of the Mississippi 
Valley,” though—the President—‘a 
member of the faculty’ will not only 
show you a ‘stuffed elephant,” but 
if you will go and visit and patronize 
a certain whisky saloon in Kansas 
City, in which it is said he has an in- 
terest—he will show you a whole me- 
nagerie, including ‘‘snakes.”’ 


THE GOLDEN GATE 


SPECIAL. 
‘How hast thou purchased this knowledge 
By my journey of observation ” 
—Smax. 





W* do not wonder that this 
‘‘ Golden Gate Special” is call- 
ed ‘the finest train in the World,” 
for we have in it not only a rate of 
speed of only ninty-four hours from 
Council Bluffs or Omaha to San Fran- 
cisco, but we have a first-class mod- 
ern hotel, complete in all of its ap- 
pointments, each room a front-room 
on the first-floor, with handsome par- 
lors, drawing rooms, bed-chambers, 
boudoirs, library, smoking and read- 
ing rooms, barber shop, bath-rooms 
with hot and co'd water, elegant din- 
ing-rooms, promenades, observation 
rooms, steam heat, electric light, at- 
tentive employes,maids for the ladies, 
valets de chambre for the gentlemen, 
and all this luxury in a palatial hotel 
on wheels, moving at the rate of fifty 
miles per hour, and rendered sa‘e by 
recent inventions of the Pullman Palace 
Car Company, which has been the 
pioneer in all the great improvements 
that have made modern travel safe, 
comfortable and luxurious, and whose 
name is a guarantee of all that is best 
in the specialty that has made it just- 
ly famous. 





THE teacher comes to illumine the 
darkness—to take what is ignorant, 
disorderly, chaotic, and train it into 
order and obedience. Weak people 
cannot do this work. 





Tuese things are significant—that 
Carlisle & Co., by a conspiracy, would 
not allow a vote to be had on the 
Blair Educational Bill. If they were 
sure of its defeat they would have 
rushed this measure to a vote. 


INTELLIGENCE gives us sharp power 
of vision and resolute power of action. 
This is the work and the success 
achieved by the real teacher! 








THESE silent, working, thinking 
teachers, of whom the papers make 
no mention: these are the men and 
women who are the salt of the earth. 





THE meaning of life and of teaching 
is to unfold and do the thing we were 
created to do. 





Tue false and the unjust cannot 
last forever : the right will blaze into 
an articulate radiancy of light and be 
spoken—never you fear. 





“Testa” is the book for the chil- 
dren’s Reading Circle 





quickly yield to it. 


‘ 





WHY YOU SHOULD USE 


Scott'sEmulsion 


rSod Tuwer Oil wz 
HYPOPHOSPHITES. 


It ts used and endorsed by Physi-~ 
cians because it is the best_ 


It is Palatable as Milk. 

It is three times as efficacious as plain 

Cod Liver Oil. 

It is far superior to all other so-called 

Emulsions. 

It is a perfect Emulsion, does not sepa~ 

rate or change, 

It is wonderful as a flesh producer. 

It is the best remedy for Consumption, 

Scrofula, Bronchitis, Wasting Dis- 
eases, Chronic Coughs and Colds. 


Sold by ali Druggists. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, N-Y- 


DOR 


Odora Preparations 


OporA BATH PowpDER, Boxed 8 
ounce, 50 cts. 16 ounce, $1 00. 

OpDORA SHAMPOO POWDER, 25 cts. 

ODORA TOOTH POWDER, 25 cts. 

ODORA SACHET POWDER, 15 cts. 

OpORA FACE POWDER (FLESH or WHITE) 25 cts. 


All the ODORA preparations are highly perfum- 
ed and absolutely perfect in every purticular, pre- 
serving the beauty of the complexion, teeth and 
hair. They completely furnish a toilet case, and no 
lady can afford to be without them, as they enhance 
the comfort as well as the beauty of the person. 


Invaluable to tourists and travelers. 








Atdruggtsts, or sent on receipt of price by the 
proprietors. A beautifui book free. 


» R&R. H. McDONALD DORUC CO. 
Cor. Washington and Charlton Sis., 
12.21 NEW YORK. 


IF mt Of AVE 
SICK HEADACHE, DUMB AGUE. Ccos- 
TIVE BOWELS, SOUR STOMACH and 


BELCHING; if your food does not as- 
similate and you have no appetite, 


Tutt’s Pills 


willeure these troubles. them; 
you have nothing to lose, but will gain 
® vigorous body. Price, 25c. per box. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE, 
ELY’S 




























Cieanses them, 
Nasal Passa- 
ges, Allays 
Pain and in- 
flam mation, 
Heals the Sores, 
Restores the 
Senses Taste Pr 
and Smell. 


TRY THE CURE. HA 


A particle is applied ivto each nostril and is 
agreeable. Price 50 certs at Druggists; by mail, | 
registered, 60 cents. ELY BROS, 566 Warren 
Street, New York. 





HAHNEMANN MEDICALCOLLEGE 
AN" HOSPITAL OF CHICAGO, ILL. 
The policy of this institution is to make no prom- 
ises for Hospital or College tuition. clinics, sub- 
clinics, or any means for study and observation, 
that is not Iterally and righteously kept. THE 
Thirtieth Annual Course of Lec'ures will begin 
in Sept., 1889, and continue for six months. For 
full iculars, catalogue and Clinique, address 


Eg. Z. BAILEY, M. D., Registrar, 





_ 2084 Michigan Ave,, Shicago. 


CREAM BALM CATARRH |S 
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BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., 
Importers and Dealers in 


Chemicals and Apparatus 


FOR 
Schools, Colleges-and Technical Laboratories, 
Genuine Bohemian Glassware. Roval Berlin and 
German Porcelain. Swedish and German Filter 
Papers. Bishop’s Unequalled Platinum Ware. 
Catalogues furnished upon receipt of the postage, 
5 cents. 11-2 -3mos Mention this paper 


1889—"IRON AND STEEL.’"—1889 


The Latest and Brightest Christ- 
mas and New Year’s 


Annual, 
Teachers Get It. Students Get It, 


thousands of readers who have scanned with 
eager delight the pages of “Watt Stephens, the 
Genius of Steam” (1885), “* Voltagal, the Genius 
of Electricity” (1886), ‘‘ Petroleum and Natural 
Gas’ (1887) , and ** Coal and Ov ke”’ (1888), will be 
happy to know that the latest addition to the fa 
mous Rock ISLanp eerles, “Iron and. Steel’* 
(1889), dedicated to the ** Boys and Girls of Amer- 
ica,’ is now reat‘y for distribution. 

Enclose ten (10) cents in coin or stamps (for 

postage) and your address, written plainly to 
Geo. H. Smith, Assistant General Ticket and : 
senger Agent, Chicag 
you by return mail. Copies of previous Annuals 
als» jurnished at same rate. 
_ “ Tron and Steel’? embodies a vast deal of useful 
information. In the company ot his boy and Rint 
visitors, “‘A Man” penetrates the mines, explains 
their underground workings, follows the mined 
ee to the furnace ee, one describes 
€ various processes to which it is subjected 
the machinery that compels it to me the A 
tiform shapes of rails, piping, nails, tools and 
other fabrics for general use. 

The engravings are from original sketches and 
photographs, and admirably executed Besides the 
smaller pictures there are numerous full-page 
views of scenes in the Iron Mountain (Mo.), Go- 
gebic, and C rnwall (Pa.) mining districts, and 
of lron and Steel Works at Pueblo, Pittsburgh, 
Cleveland and other places. The work has been 
prepared with great care, and is written in the 
same attractive, collcquial style which character- 
= on ors. j 

e book makes a very handsome eppearan 
The cover is in itself a thatvel—the design being 
as unique as the color ¢ff cts are beautiful and ar- 
tistic. The paper is superior and typography ang 
and presswork first-class. b 


By ‘‘A Man" of the Great Rock 
Island Route. 
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The Jacksonville Southeastern Railwa 
With the recently added Lines to ; 
Peoria, Pekin, Havana, Virginia, Peters- 
burg and Stations on theselines now 
offers the ®hortest line from the North 
to Springfield. Jacksonville, Carlin- 
ville, Taylorville, Pana, St. Louis, Van- 
dalia, Flora, Centraliaand Mt. Vernon, 

A Fast os Lines to. 
s oO - 
Terre Haute, Indianapolis, Pittsburg, 
Washington, D. C., New York, and 
6 ALL EASTERN CITiES -@a 
Makes direct connections via St. Louis, Kausas 
Cer. St. Joe, Council Bluffs and all Western 
No midnight ch: 
Louisville. ¢ Kncinnatt’ and all Kentucky. peso. 
Connects at Jacksonville and S % 

the C. & A. and Wabash Railways ; at Waverly 
with Wabash for its North and South ; at Vir- 
den with C. & A. for North and South; at Litch- 

field with Wabash and I, and St. L. Railwa 
for points East and West; at Sorento with T. e. 
and St. L. for points East and West; at Smith- 
boro with ‘“‘ Famous Vandalia Line” for ts 
East and West; at Shattuc with O. & M. for 
points East and West; at Centralia with Hlinois 
Central for points North and South ; at Peoris and 
avbie with all the great lines for Chicago and the 


ast. 
E. S. GREENLEAF, Sun’t. 
1-22 W. W. KENT, Gen. T. A, , 








uR “Aids to School Disci- 
O pline”’ interest pupils and pa 
rents alike—increase the attend- 
ance, prevent tardiness, and greatly 
relieve the teacher, as they discipline 
the school. Enclose 2c. stamp fori 
samples. Address The J. B. Merwin 





o, and a copy will be sent , 
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© only Line Carrying the United States Over- 
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